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Fae sea Marys Geographies, Porter & Coates’ Bduoational Series 


- everywhere successful and satisfactory. Maury’s Physical Geography, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
as a practical text-book and work of great interest stands unrivalled. Specimen, $1.20. : 


; The New Normal Readers, 
Maury S Wall Maps. Buckwalter’s Spellers, 
} Raub’s Arithmetics, 
ru These are valuable and beautiful aids for any school-room. They are revised 


’ 
to recent date. A full set of eight maps, for $10.00. seun's Lessons on Engiion, 
af Raub’s Practical Enelish Crammar, 


_ Venable’s New Arithmetics. saa be arn 0 ay 


The Practical Copy Books, 








Latest and best; present clearly most approved modern methods; a fine body of Brown’s Elementary Algebra, 


ng. well graded oral and written problems and neat and compact models of slate Sh ; ’ EI 
nd work. Mailed for examination on receipt of: New Exementary, 40 cents ; arpless ements of Ceometry, i 
' New Practica, 68 cents. Baker’s Natural Philosophy, | 


Baker’s Short Course in Chemistry, 


: Holmes New Readers, w geeks” Goeliiemeniies Speeter 


—— 


is Remarkable for brightness of type and paper; beautiful illustration; easy Thompson’s Political Economy, 
i gradation; and for most interesting and instructive lessons. Mailed for examin- Scull’s Creek Mythology. 
| ation or introduction; First Reaper, 15 cents; Seconp, 25 cents; Turrp, ene eee ae 
40 cents; Fourts, 50 cents. Teachers and school officers are cordially invited to address us with reference to 
the examination and introduction of our books. Before adopting « new work on any 


' ' 
Clarendon Dictionary. subject, write for our Kducational Catalogue and learn what we publish. 


Sample copies for inspection furnished at merely nominal prices, and are return- 
able if not adopted. 


: PORTER & COATES, Publishers, 
UNIVERSITY PUBLISHING COMPANY, 900 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 


- Easy reference. good authority, and small price have made this little book a 
general favorite. Price, 45 cents. 


























WESTERN AGENCY: NEW ENGLAND AGENCY: 
»g? > ° e 7 i 
3 Tremont Place, BOSTON, 66 & 68 Duane St., New York. 184 Wabash Avenue, Chicago. 36 Bromfield Street, Boston. 
| ct eer dey ry SHELDON’S HIGHER TEXT- BOOKS 
- - 
i Am Pil / “ Y, we °c e ; 
EFFINGHAM MAYNARD & CO., Publishers, A Mew Enatich Literature. : STODDARD’S 
; 771 Broadway, and 67 & 69 Ninth Street, New York. THE GREAT ENGLISH WRITERS New Intellectual Arithmetic. 
t Beg to Aunounnice the following accessions to their list of Standard Text-Books. ; FROM CHAUCER TO GEORGE ELIOT. This book has been very carefully revised by two 
THE FIRST PRINCIPLES OF POLITICAL ECONOMY. | No. 69. DE QUINCEY’S JOAN OF ARO. (Now Ready.) With Selections //lustrating their Works. very competent educators. 
(Nearly Ready.) By S.M. MACVANE, Harvard Coll. | No, 70. OARLYLE’S ESSAY ON BURNS. (Now Ready.) By Dr. TruMAN J. Backus. HILL’S RHETORIC AND LOCIC 
LIGHT GYM \ASTICS : A Guide to Systematic Instruc-| No. 71. RYRON’S CHILDE HAKOLD’S PILGRIMAGE, ‘ | Hill’s El ts of Rh Se and O iti . 
tion in Physical Training, Fully Illustrated.) (Now Ready.) | : (July.) SHAW’S LITERATURE. s Blomonts © etorle and Composition. 
(Nearly Ready.) By WM. G. ANDERSON, M.D.,| No 72. POK’S RAVEN AND OTHER POEMS, (/teady in| Shaw’s New History of English and Am. Literature, Hill's Science of Rhetoric, 
F.88., Adelphi Academy, Brooklyn. Nos. 73 and 74. MACAULAY’S LORD CLIVE. (Double Revised Edition, Hill’s Elements of Logic. 
A SCHOOL HISTORY OF ENGLAND. moviged a age umber) (Ready ie august), se aaa ee Shaw’s Specimens of English Literature, Hill's Elements of Psychology 
w lilustrations. In Press.) Joun J.| No. 75. WEBSTER’S RE AYNE, (Ready in Aua ° 
7 1 Ne aD author of a Historical Series. | No. 76 and 77, MACAULAY’S LAYS OF ANOIENT KOME.| AVERY’S COMPLETE SERIES ON | oiney’s New Geometry. 
, ENGLISH CLASSIC SERIES. Fully annotated for| (Double Number) (Ready in August ) THE NATURAL SCIENCES. Haven’s Mental Philo:ophy. 
| School Use ae 78. AMERICAN PATRIOTIC SELECTIONS. Declar-| ayory’s First Principles of Natural Philosophy. Wayland’s Chapin’s Political Economy 
No. 66. ADDISON’S SPECTATOR. (Now Ready.) ation of Indep+ndence, Washington's Farewell Ad- Avery’s Elements of Natural Philosophy. y P ce y- 
No 67. SUENES FROM GEORGE ELIOT'S rund jtyy — diettysburg Speech, etc. (Ready Avery’s Elements of Chemistry. Chapin’s First Principles of Political Economy. 
. (Now Ready.) in Auqus : : ante O , ’ i  @ bait ¥ 
eee WATTHEW ARNOLD'S CULTURE AND ANAR- TENNYSON, ULYSSES, and TITHONUS. ncludedin No. | AVS Complete Chemistry Alden’s Science of Government 
OHY. (Now Ready.) | 30. Enoch Arden and the Lotus Eaters. SHELDON & CO., 724 Broadway, New York, and 185 and 187 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


H. I, SMITH, 5 Somerset St., Boston. J. D. WILLIAMS, 151 Wabash Avenue, Chicago.' WARREN P. ADAMS, N. E. Agent, 36 Bromfield St., Boston. 











<<ZGG=> -—«-ESTERBROOK’S EXTRA FINE PEN, NO. 333, <u 
ih ce aa aera 4 * . 


These Pens have the shape, size, and style suitable for school use. They have all the 
qualities of perfect pens, fineness of point, elasticity and durability, and have been very 
extensively adopted in the public and private schools throughout the United States. 

FOR SALE CY ocnare Prices.’ LHE ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN CO. 26 UQorks, Camden, N. J. 
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A NEW WORK ON CIVIL GOVERNMENT. 


The Government of the United States. 


By W. J. COCKER, A.M. 





SYNOPSIS OF CONTENTS. . 
I. Principles of Government : Government in its various forms ; the reasons why our government is best; the duties and responsililities of citizenship, 


Seas ; itai ir i e ac ; the 

. th of National Authority: The government of the colonies; their dependence on Great Britain, and their independence of each other; t 
wtauaie ahr ‘. defence in the wars with the Saltene and in the Revolutionary War; the distinctive features and defects of the Confederation ; the causes that 
compelled the States to seek a firmer union; the difficulties and perplexities of the Constitutional Convention ; the final adoption of the Constitution in a spirit of mutual 
Be gy aly severe : io Constituti h l f the land ; th d limitati f the federal government ; 
. The Government Under the Constitution: The Constitution as the supreme law of the land ; the powers and limitations of th 1ent ; 
on i of the national authority to the State governments ; the organization and work of procedure of Congress; the checks and balances of the federal system ; the 


rights and privileges of citizens as embodied in the Constitutional amendment. 
270 pages. Price, 72 cents; Introduction, 60 cents. 









HARPER & BROTHERS, Publishers, - - - - Franklin Square, New York. 
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MORRIS EARLE & CO. 
Manufact’g Opticians, 

1016 Chestnut Street, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


MICROSCOPES, 
and all Accessories and Out- 
fits, with every description of 
OPTICAL, 

PHOTOGRAPHIC, and 
METEOROLOGICAL 
INSTRUMENTS. 
/ Milustrated, condensed list 
* of 32 pages free. 
Full Catalogues for three 
Stamps. 







Mention this paper. 





JOSEPH ZENTMAYER, 
MANUFACTURER OF 


Microscopes and Microscopic Apparatus, 
201 SOUTH ELEVENTH STREET, 
PHILADELPHIA. 
ay MICROSCOPES FROM $38 TO $1,000. 48 
Catalogue on application. 


~ EIMER & AMEND, 


205, 207, 209 and 211 Third Ave., 
NEW YORE, 
Importers and Manuf’s of 
Chemical Apparatus, 


AND 
Chemically Pure Chemicals, 
Nickelware. Platinum. 
Balances. Weights. 


CHEMISTS dees), 


COLLEGES, URNERS 
SCHOOLS, and and 
LABORATORIES COMBUSTION 
FURNACES 


— with the 
est goods at the 
lowest prices. 


a specialty 
in manufacture. 





Musical, far sounding, and highly satis- 
factory Bells for Schools, Churches, &c. 


MENEELY & CO., Established 
WEST TROY, N.Y.| 1826. 
Description and prices on application. 





Buckeye Bell Foundry. 
Bellsof pure Copper and Tin for churches 
schools, fire alarms, farms, ete. FULL 
WARRANTED. Catalogue sent free. 

VAN DUZEN & TIFT, Cincinnati, 0. 


. BICYCLE orGUN 


Send to A. W.GUMP & CO, Dayton, Ohio, 
for prices. Over 400 shop-worn and 2d-hand 
Cycles. Repairing and Nickeling. Bicycles, 
Guns and Type-Writers taken in trade. 





Sample Dr. X. STONE'S BRONCHIAL WAFKRS. 
Low Kates to Preachers and Teachers, Agents 





ANDREWS M’F’G COMPANY 


General School Furnishers, 
MANUFACTURERS OF THE ONLY DOVETAILED 


SCHOOL 
FURNITURE 









Andrews’ 
Clobes, 
Tellurians, 
Maps, 
Charts, all kinds 
Blackboards, 
Dustiess 
Erasers 
AND 
Crayons 


JUST PUBLISHED: 


Goff’s Historical Map of the U. S. 


Plain, incisive, and complete. Send for circular 


ANDREWS M’F'G COMPANY, 


76 Fifth Ave., near 4th Street, 
NEW YORK. 
A. H. ANDREWS & CO., 


195 Wabash Avenue, Post and Stockton Sts., 
CHICAGO. SAN FRANCISCO, 


Minerals, Rocks, = Fossils. 


COLLECTIONS ARRANGED 
FOR PRACTICAL TEACHING 
A SPECIALTY. 
Send for circulars. 
CROSBY & BARBTON, 
Boston SocrETY NATURAL HISTORY, 
BOSTON, MASS. 





THE 


American Institute of Instruction, 


SIXTIETH ANNUAL CONVENTION, 


BETHLEHEM, WHITE MOUNTAINS, N. H., 
July 8, 9, 10, 11, 1889. 


REDUCED RAILROAD RATES FROM 
ALL POINTS. 

BOARD ABUNDANT and first-class, at rates 
ranging from $1.00 to $2.50 a day. 

A STRONG PROGRAMME of Addresses, 
including speakers of national prominence. 

UNUSUAL FACILITIES for EXCURSIONS 
after the Convention.. 

Apply at once, with stamp, for preliminary Bulle- 
tin. The detailed programme of exercises will be 
ready for distribution the latter part of June. 

GEORGE A, LITTLEFIELD, Pres’t, 





Wanted. STONK MEDICINE €0., Quiney, Lilinola. 


NEWPORT, R. I. 





JAMES W. QUEEN & CO. 


924 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 


Physical Sets,  Toepler-Holtz 





CHEMICAL SETS, PLATINUM WARE, 


Bohemian Glassware, &c. 


xa LOWEST RATES TO SCHOOLS. Correspondence desired. 


(Mention this journal.) 
























CLYDE SUMMER SCHOOL. 


July 29 — dug. 16 —’s9. 
Courses of Study in Languages, Sciences, Mathematics, Literature, Elocution, Pedagogics, Music, and Art. 
TWENTY INSTRUCTORS AND LECTURERS. 
Lowest Rates of Tuition. Board from $3.00 to $4.50 per week. Course of Popular Lectures Free. Full 


Descriptive Circulars sent on application. Address 


EDWARD HAYWARD, A.M., Clyde, New Work. 





AMHERST SUMMER SCHOOL, 
At Amherst College. 


13th Session---1889, 


Instruction given in EIGHT LANGUAGES (ten 
classes daily in Mrench and ten in German), also in 
Chemistry, Botany, Geology, Drawing, Painting, 
English Literature, Political Science, Mathematics, 
and Physical Training. 


BEAUTIFUL LOCATION, Excursions and Picnics on Saturda 
A 


ddress 


July 8th to AUG. 9th. 


**Realizes the ideal of a School of Languages.” 
—Prof. W. 8. Tyler. 
“It is thorough, it is cheap, it is pleasant, it is the 
school for practical work.” 
—Educational Courant. 
i. Circulars and Programme free. 
Pror. W. L. MONTAGUE, AMHERST, MAss. 





The Murdoch and Abbott 
SCHOOL OF ORATORY. 


Session of Five Weeks, from July 8th to August 10th, 1889. 
Mr. James E. Murdoch, 


FACULTY: Rey. E.C. Ansort, Prof. H. P. Town- 
SEND, Miss LILLIE HOLINGSHEAD, Prof. FRANKLIN 
McL&EARY. 


Mr. Murdoch’s celebrated system thorough! taught y hy ~~ — authorized by him to teach his system. 
e, the 


Readings Ws Mr. Murdoch from Shakespeare, the B 
the parts of | 


ing the school will receive a certificate. Tuition, 


Reduced railroad fares. Address Rey. E. C. ABBoTT, Lawrence, Mass., for circulars and all particulars, 





rn 
ris oyetem of teaching. Voice Building, Sces. En; :~ Literature, &c. All persons attend- 
. n 


the eminent Actor, . 
Reader, and Teacher, President. 
READERS & LECTURERS : Prof. J. W. Courcn- 
ILL, Rev. EDWARD EVERETT HALE, HOWARD M. 
TICHNOR, and Mrs. E. J. THORPE. 


mode ts, and lectures and lessons on all 


good hotels, $5.50 to $6.00 per week. 


CHAUTAUQUA, 1889. 


LEWIS MILLER, President. .. JOHN H. VINCENT, Chancellor. 





( Dp. W. R. HARPER, Yale University, Principal. Faculty of 30 
College of Liberal Arts, professors from Yale, Johns Hopkins, Amherst, Boston University, 
— ete. Courses in Language, Literature, Science, and Art. Contact with 

July 6—Aug. 14. live teachers in Regular College Work. 








{ pr. HARPER, Principal, assisted by Dk. JOHN A. BROADUS, 


on ngl ible | Bishop JOHN H. VINCENT, Prors. GEO. BURROUGH, R F. 
School vas En ish B rs WEIDNER, ete. The Bible Studied like any other great classic. Two 
July 6—Aug. 16. 


Sessions, July 6-26, and July 27 to Aug. 16. 
tainments Throughout the Months of July and Mugust. 


f Dr. J. W. DICKINSON, Boston, Mass., Principal, aided by a corps 


’ lily applied 
instructors. Pedagogical principles practica p 

Teachers Retreat, OWN HAILMANN, the famous kindergarten teacher tn charge 

= % 4 of the Kindergarten Work. The Betreat is by far the best Summer 


July 6—26. [ School for secular teachers in the country. 


Mf Long List of Distinguished Speakers, Readers, Etc. 























School of Music, 
July S—Aug. 23. 


f Dr. H. R. PALMER, of New York, Director. Piane, Mr. Wo. H. 
SHERWOOD, and Mr. KELSO. Organ, Mr. I. V. FLAGLER. Veice, 
Messrs. HARRY WHEELER and W. N. ELvus. Marmeny, Dr. 
PALMER, Mr. FLAGLER, and Mr. PEAsSON. Elecutien, Prof. R. L. 

[ OuMNOCK. Over 200 class lessons. Private lessons at usual prices, 





Literary Lectures in Courses of 4 and 6 @ Feature for 89. 





’ if Mrs. EMILY HUNTINGTON MILLER, in charge. All matters pertain- 
Woman $ Club, 4 ing to women will be discussed. Lectures on domestic matters, house- 
mer hold decoration, hygiene, dress, etc, Woman’s relation to the Church, 
July 15—Aug. 23. | missions, temperance reform, ete. 


Prof. J. P. Mahatfy, of Dublin University, will be a Guest 





ae Art, Drawing, Painting, ete , Mr. ERNEST KNAUFFT. Elecution, 
S ci | Cl Prof. K. L. CumNock. China Painting, Miss ISABEL SMITH. 
pe a asses, Photography, Dr. CHAs. EHRMANN. Cooking, Mrs. EMMA P. 
ary | EwInNaG. ood Carviug, = LAURA da Th a 
_ . 23. img. Miss Eviza CLARK. onograp ev. W. D. GE. 

omy © amg S L Poameachip and Business, Mr. C. K. Waris. 








of Chautauqua, and will give Two Courses of Lectures. 


PHYSICAL Dr. W. G. ANDERSON and assistants. Classes in Gympasium Work. 
School of EDUCATION, 4 Normal Instruction for public school teachers. Lectures on Physical 

— | Development. Instruction in general Athletics, Fencing, Swim- 
July 8—Aug. 23. | ming, ete. 


The Yale Univ. Glee Club.— Cecilia Quartet._Rogers Band. 





Drs. J. L. HURvBuT and A. E. DUNNING will furnish instruction, as 
Sunday School Normal, | usual, in this, the original Chautauqua school. A large and enthusi- 


Aug. 7—21. astic class is expected in 1889. 





Ample Accommodations. Magnificent Hotel. Cottages in Abundance. Low Railroad Rates. 
ADDRESS Ww. A. DUNCAN, Syracuse, N. Y. 


SCHOOL OF EXPRESSION. 


Summer Term. asx as 10 Tiours a Ji jay. 
Opens July 6th. Lancaster, Mass. Many Courses. 
, Partly endowed. Organized from two of the four Schools opened at death 
FOR VOICE, of Prof. Monroe, gular term opens October 3d. Catalogs and Summer 
BODY, & MIND. Circular free. Ss. S. CURRY, Ph. D., 151 Beacon St., Boston, Mass, 
“I never knew what training was before I came to the School of Expression.”— Graduate of —— School of Oratory. 
“lregard the methods asa decided advance over anything we have had, and in line of the best thought of the 
age.” — Pupil ef Prof. Monroe. “ican teach so much easier; the application of the work to the teaching of read 
ing is wonderful.” — Teacher in —— Normal School. ** The work is both philosophic and practical,” “In line of the 
new education.” ‘* I never saw voices improve so.” “I never saw such teaching, and never had my own needs 80 
truly and thoroughly revealed to me.”"—/'rum letters of various teachers and professors. 


The National School of Elocution and Oratory. 


SUMMER SESSION of SIX WEEKS, from JULY Ist to AUGUST 10th, 


At Grimsby Park, Canada, _® Miles from Niagara Falls. 
Cool, Healthful, Attractive. 


— Instruction in —— 

















VOICE CULTURE, THOUGHT-CONCEPTION, RECITATION, 
GESTURE, ANALYSIS, PUBLIC DELIVERY, 
ARTICULATION, READING, NATURAL SYSTEM. 


For further information address 
SILAS 8S. NEFF, Principal, 1124 Arch Street, Philadelphia. 


Boston School of Oratory. 


THE SUMMER SESSION OF 1889 
Will be held in the*City of Boston and will be conducted by MosEs TRUE Brown, M. A. 
New views of the Delsarte System of Expression ; 15 new Lectures by Professor BRowN, 


Practical Drilis in the Delsarte Asthetic Movements. A Course of Lec- 
tures and Readings from eminent people, including Professors CHURCHILL, TICKNOK 
HAYES ; Mrs. FRANK STUART PARKER, Rey. Wo. R. ALGER, Hon. Jonn D. Lona. 


Session of 4 weeks opens Monday, July Sth. Begin April 25th to send names for enroliment. Excel- 
lent board and rooms at Summer rates. Send for circular with full information. 
Address, MOSES TRUE BROWN, No. 7 BEACON 87., Boston, MAs8s. 
AJ . 
Special Notice. The Boston School of Oratory will open its seventeenth year October 8th, 1889. 


Two years’ and one year’s complete courses. ble 
corps of teachers. The newest thought and the dest methods. es eee 


ddress, MOSES TRUE BROWN, Principal. 


The Berlitz School of Languages. 


SUMMER COURSE, at Asbury Park, N. J. 


HE Berlitz Method is acknowledged by the leading American and European 

authorities as the best of all natural methods. 

_Instruction by the regular professors of the BERLITZ SCHOOL; only the best of 
native teachers. Numerous lessons, lectures and excursions, forming a continual practice 
in French and German conversation. Terms very low; French and German tables. 
A special course for teachers free. 

For sample pages of the French and German books, circulars, etc., apply. to 
PROF, N. A, JOLY, Vice-President of the Berlitz Schools, 














W. MADISON SQUARE, NEW YORK, 
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(Written for the JouRNAL.] 
A FOREST FIRE AT NIGHT. 


BY EMMA SHAW, 


A forest fire! Grand, glorious sight 
When seen amid the gloom of night. 

It seems, at first, a tiny spark, 

A pulsing radiance in the dark. 

Along the ground it slowly creeps, 

Till, bolder grown, swift, sudden leaps 
Enkindle twigs and brushwood dry ; 
Now then, the flaming spires stream high, 
And higher yet, with lurid glow, 
Fanned by the breeze, they swiftly throw 
Flame-girdles round some stalwart piae ; 
Like fiery serpents they entwine 

Each massive trunk. ith awe sublime, 
We watch the awfal fire-fiend climb, 
Marking his onward-reaching way 

With pyrotechnical display. 

Like shooting stars, or meteors bright, 
Resinous leaves light up the night, 

And sparkle ’neath the ebon sky 

As if with twinkling stars to vie. 

A flaming snake with forkéd tongue, 
Like demon of whom Milton sung, 

So swiftly darts, now here, now there, 
That soon about us everywhere 

Great sheets of flame athwart the sky, 
Like fiery banners, hang on high. 


The blaze, among the stately pines, 
Now rages fierce, and now declines, 
As if accumulating force 

For devastation’s fearful course. 
Denuded branches, blackened, bare, 
Reach out amid the vivid glare, 

Or, burning still, drop coals of fire’ 

On the gigantic funeral pyre, 

Which deadens, smolders, almost dies ; 
Then, suddenly our dazzled eyes 
Behold a swift, electric flash, 

Which flares around, ere,—with a crash,— 
Some forest-monarch bows his head. 
And wider yet the havoc’s spread. 

The million sparks that upward fly 

To trees far off the torch apply ; 

Fire leaps along the mountain-side, 
And blazing brands are scattered wide ; 
Shower after shower we see them drop, 
Where will the conflagration stop ? 

No answer comes,—for who can tame 
In forest wild the King of Flame ? 








WHAT THEY SAY. 





Supr. O. H. Coorer, Texas : A permissive school sys- 
tem soon becomes no system. 


From Presipent HArkison’s INAUGURAL: An un- 
lawful expedient cannot become a permanent condition 
of government. 


W. C. Fickxert, Hast Bridgewater, Mass. : Promotion 
on the recommendation of the teacher alone proves un- 
satisfactory to all parties interested. 


Supt. Wa. F. Buck, Manchester, N. H.: I urge the 
selection of the best teachers for the primary schools, and 
that those who most largely secure the great end in view 
shall be best paid. 


Commissioner N. H. R. Dawson, Washington, D. C.: 
Education should be afforded without price ; it should be 
as free as the water we drink and the air we breathe. It 
should be confined within no narrow limits and should be 
bestowed on all children of the country without distinc- 
tion of race or color. 


Aaron Gove, in the Colorado School Journal: No 
fair-minded man objects to the establishment of denomin- 


one and all; but care should be taken not to nurture the 
hope that ultimately the state will contribute to the sup- 
port of such schools. 





“MR. SMITH.” 


_- 


BY WILL 8. MONROE, EUREKA, NEV. 


—_— 


Lily Sherman Rice, in her caustic but truthful account 
of “Miss Smith,” published in recent numbers of the 
JOURNAL, forgot to say that this somewhat dissatisfied 
New England school-mistress had a brother. He is older 
than “ Miss” Smith, but his course of training has been 
very similar,—first, the district school; next, the high 
school ; and finally, the normal school. “ Mr.” Smith 
has been teaching for about eighteen years, and his pres- 
ent annual salary is $595, and he obtained this position 
by underbidding another applicant who was quite likely 
to have been appointed, the regular salary having for- 
merly been $675 per year. 

I had a long talk with “ Mr.” Smith some months ago, 
and he poured forth volumes of indignation on the heads 
of two of his classmates, one of whom was getting $2,200 
per year in the Northwest, and the other $1,600 per year 
in the middle class. Neither, he said, approached him in 
standing while at the normal, and yet both were now 
holding important positions and getting better pay for 
their work. 

I knew just what prevented Mr. Smith from keeping 
pace with his classmates, and I knew that it was not lack 
of talent or preliminary preparation. He had failed to 
grow after leaving the normal school. To my knowledge, 
he had never taken an educational paper, bought more 
than two books on teaching, or attended a representative 
educational meeting. He excused himself by saying that 
on such a meager salary he could not afford any profes- 
sional luxuries. I attempted,—but failed,—to convince 
him that these very luxuries would increase his salary or 
secure him a better position. 

I know, too, that, at a time when his classmates were 
getting even less pay than himself, they regularly 
spent from ten to fifteen dollars a year for educational 
literature, that they attended the annual sessions of the 
summer school held at , and that they 
were regular attendants at state and national meetings of 
teachers. They, too, were getting meager salaries, but 
‘they were shrewd enough to see that these “ professional 
luxuries ” were paying investments. They have grown 
ever since they left the normal. 

Mr. Smith and his sister belong to a great army that 
would like to have good positions and good salaries, but 
they are unwilling to pay the price of advancement and 
make the sacrifice necessary for success. They plod on 





in well-worn -furrows, berate classmates that “strive to 
ascend and ascend in the striving,” but never for a 
moment suspect that ‘the fault is with themselves that 
they are underlings.” 








SPECIALISTS IN GRAMMAR SCHOOLS. 


BY E. 8. TITUS, BELLEVILLE, N. Y. 
Lyman Abbott says in The New Reformation, “If 
novelty of thought is a disease, it is a contagious disease.”’ 
The writer has been exposed to the contagion, and in the 
new order of things regarding education advances the 
following novelty : 
Going about through various classrooms, O ye edu- 
cators, has it ever occurred to you to wonder why Miss 
A’s class does so well in arithmetic and Miss B’s is so 
“up” in history? Did you ever wonder why Miss C 
makes such beautiful penmen and Miss D's class draws 
so well? Did you ever notice how correspondingly low 
each class is in the “high” study of the other? Did you 


and, catching her off guard some day, hear her say, 
‘How I do detest geography! One has to be eternally 
tied to the book?” And Miss B says, “I never could 
see any sense in cancellation! I haven't any patience 
bothering with it!” And Miss C says, “ How I love to 
teach writing! Isn't that a fine paper!” And finally 
Miss D ejaculates, “Oh! give me drawing always, and I 
am content.” 

And O ye fellow-teachers, have you ever kept your 
best mathematician (?) in night after night to get grammar 
“into him” and have him tell you, “It’s no use; I don’t 
like it; there’s no sense ‘to’ it?’’ And your boy whose 
eyes shine when he tells you about a “big battle,” who 
has all the dates “down fine,”’ knows all the little inci- 
dents not found in the text,—don’t your heart ache when 
you mark every other word wrong on his spelling-paper, 
while you wonder where your grade in spelling will be 
with a few more such as he? 

All of which goes to prove that teachers and scholars 
have their likes and dislikes regarding different studies. 


to be unbounded ; ‘but is it a possible thing for us to be 
equally skilled in all? If I like one study better than all 
others and which it is pure enjoyment to teach, I must 
lay this aside and pore over something I do not like and 
find it an effort to teach. This is my duty; but ought it 
to be so? How is it in our colleges? Does one man teach 
his grade in chemistry, physics, etc.? No; there is one 
man to teach one branch all the way through, and another 
professor for some other branch. Why should it not be 
so in our grammar schools? If Miss A is so great a 
success in arithmetic, why not let her take that study 
through all the grades? Why not allow Miss B to teach 
her well-beloved history and give her heart and whole 
mind to it? Why should not Miss C teach penmanship 
and Miss D her drawing, and be content? 


THE PRACTICAL VALUE OF LATIN. 


BY ANTOINETTE BRYANT HERVEY, 
It is often said that it is a waste of time for pupils 
who are not going to take a college course, to study Latin ; 
that the mental discipline may be gained in some other 
way, and no time wasted in studying a dead language. 
Without taking time to consider the question of discipline, 
I would say that the study is necessary for broadening 
one’s knowledge of English, and would suggest a few 
ways in which teachers may make it practical. 
The study of derivation should begin immediately. If 
a teacher in a public school has a class of boys and girls 
he may interest them at the start by showing how many 
of their names come directly or indirectly from the Latin. 
Stella will learn the first declension of nouns much more 
readily when she knows that her name is ste/la,—a star. 
They will also find Mary from mare, Clara from the ad 
jective clara, Letty from laetitia, and many others. 
When reading Roman history they will find bibulus,— 
the drinker, from bibo ; Cursor, the runner, from curro, 
and Cicero from cicer, on account of the pea-shaped mole 
on his nose. 
Of course, during the first year this work must be inci- 
dental, as the primary object will be to gain a vocabulary 
and lay a firm foundation in grammar. Some striking 
examples may be given, and should be called up several 
times. When learning the third declension,—dos, bovis, 
bovi, bovem,—ask them how the farmer calls his cows, 
and they will be much amused to learn that he speaks to 
them in a foreign tongue. They will begin to see how 
much our language owes to the Latin. Impede, torture, 
retort, stimulate, and others, if skillfully presented, will 


ing, if not studying, derivation. : 
It is a good plan to show them half a page of Latin, 








ational private schools; it is the right and privilege of 


ever watch Miss A struggle through a geography lesson, 


and permit them at sight to mention any ancestors of 


interest them so they will form a life-long habit of notie-— 


Granted it is, of course, that a teacher's knowledge ought . 
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English words found there. They will be surprised and 
delighted, and will learn to keep their eyes open. 

Another good plan is to name a Latin root and have 
them give from it as many English words as they can. 
In the second year it is well to give two or three roots a 
day, and have the pupils bring to class as many Latin 
and English words coming from them as they can find. 

Another method of making Latin practical is by teach- 
ing the meaning of prepositions in composition ; ¢. ., 
oppose, from ob and ponere, to place against ; suppliant 
from sub and plicare, to fold under,—probably from the 
folding of the knees in prayer; abuse from ab and uti, to 
use a thing improperly. 

The next step will be to compare Latin prefixes and 
suffixes with corresponding ones in English: e.g , osus 
corresponding to our ous, denoting abundance, as in lug- 
uriosus and luxurious. Bilis with our ble, is another 
good example. 

Attention must be called to the great number of scien- 
tific terms which are derived from Latin. Some of them 
are very significant: crucifere, the cross bearers ; wm- 
bellifer, the umbel bearers, and gladiolus, a little sword, 
at once occur. 

When a class is doing advanced work, ié is well to 
carry this practice in etymology even further, and teach 
them that all languages come from one original language, 
and show the changes words have undergone in passing 
into Latin and English. Even a little work of this kind 
will give greater force to the English. 

Still another method of making Latin practical is to 
make it a means of gaining a knowledge of the Latin lit- 
erature. In order to do this scholars must be able to 
read Latin readily. Too often, after studying for years, 
they are unable to read except what they have read in 
school, and perhaps not even all of that without a lexi- 
con. Pupils must have constant drill in sight translation 
and in putting English into Latin, until they have ac- 
quired a good vocabulary and can ready not the preface to 
Livy, but ordinary Latin, easily. Of course, in order to 
do this, a thorough knowledge is indispensable. 

A live teacher will also make the study interesting and 
practical by requiring pupils to look up all the mythology 
and geography, to study the manners, customs, employ- 
ments, and architecture of the Romans. Cwesar’s cam- 
paigns are much more interesting to the boys when they 
learn how the soldiers were equipped. Ten to one they 
had thought of them as using rifles and cannon. The 
orations against Cataline will be much more exciting if 
they study the city of Rome, look for the defiles of 
Etruria, and picture the road by which Cataline had 
planned to march to the city. In Virgil the field is end- 
less, and stupid indeed must be the teacher who fails to 
made the 4/neid interesting and beautiful. 

We know that this shows only one side of the work of 
a Latin teacher, but it is a part of his work which should 
not be overlooked. 








READING MUSIC AT SIGHT.—(III.)* 


BY ALBERT F. CONANT. 


Synruksis Appiiep To Visiste OsJects.—It is re- 
lated of Agassiz that, if given one bone, he could deter- 
mine to what animal it had belonged. It was so associ- 
ated in his mind with its former possessor, that he’ could 
reconstruct the animal, and describe all the missing bones. 
This was rendered possible by his intimate knowledge of 
the animal as a whole. 

It is conceivable that by a substitution of names, a part 
of an object may suggest the whole of differing objects. 
To illustrate : A child, who has learned the distinguishing 
characteristics of the “tiger” seen at the menagerie, 
comes running into the house in a state of visible excite- 
ment, exclaiming that he has found a tiger's tooth. It is 
evident that he has a vivid conception of the tiger, based 
upon the evidence of the supposed tiger’s tooth. Upon 
being told that it is a dog's tooth, the disappointment in 
his face shows that his mental picture has undergone a 
great change. The tiger’s fierce eyes have become mild, the 
claws have grown blunt, the striped coat has turned into 





* The author wishes to acknowledge that he owes his ability to apply 
educational principles in teaching the art of sight-reading entirely to 
the instruction of Mr. H. E. Holt, whose methods of using the Nor- 
mal Music Course and whose personal discoveries inthis branch of 


a plain brown, white, or black, and the size of the animal 
has become comparatively insignificant. 

No change is apparent to the eye The tooth looks 
just as it did before, but changing the name of the piece 
of bone has changed his mental conception of everything 
associated with it. In calling it a dog's tooth, the tiger, 
which was suggested by the name “ tiger’s tooth,” has 
dwindled into a poodle. 

Syntuesis AppLigep TO MopuLaTIoN IN SINGING.— 
The application of the above is one of the most important 
characteristics distinguishing the objective method of 
teaching vocal music. The ability to reconstruct men- 
tally the entire scale from the effect produced by any tone 
in it, is especially valuable in modulating from key to 
key. Suppose the pupil to be sustaining a certain tone in 
a given key. All the other tones are present in his mind, 
arranged around the tone he is singing in a certain order. 





Let him retain the pitch, but call it by a different name, 
and his mental conception of the unit is changed. The 
tone has a different effect, and exerts a different influence 
upon surrounding tones; they group themselves about the 
tone in a new relation, and all the tones of a new scale 
are now present in the mind. A modulation has, natur- 
ally (and in the case of children unconsciously) been 
effected. Though some of the surrounding tones (grouped 
about the given pitch in the new relation) are necessary 
to establish a sensation of transition or modulation in the 
mind of the /istener, to the singer the modulation be- 
comes an accomplished fact at the very instant when this 
mental change in effect takes place in his mind. A child 
at six years of age who has been drilled in thinking 
sounds by the objective method for one year, ean begin a 
scale, stop at any indicated note, retain the pitch but call 
it by another syllable, and complete the new scale. 
His ability to do this results from the fact that, changing 
his thought in relation to the given pitch changed the 
effect of the tone in relation to the unit. The new effect 
gave to the tone the function of arranging all the other 
tones about it in anew relation. This is proved by 
allowing him to sing the remainder of the new scale, 
which he will do correctly. 








APPLIED PSYCHOLOGY.* 
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BY LARKIN DUNTON, LL.D., 
Head Master of the Boston Normal School. 





MEMORY.—(II.) 


We sometimes remember because we will remember, 
and sometimes memory acts without any special volition. 
Memory acting under the one and the other of these two 
conditions is designated as voluntary and spontaneous 
memory. 

In the case of spontaneous memory, ideas are recalled 
through the influence of the principle of association act- 
ing in the ordinary way without special effort on the part 
of the person remembering. Such is the type of memory 
by which we remember the words that we use for the ex- 
pression of our thoughts. Ideas and thoughts recur to 
the mind, and with them come the words previously asso- 
ciated with those ideas, while no effort is required for this 
purpose. By such acts of the memory should all the 
facts of ordinary life be recalled; such as those of the 
addition, subtraction, multiplication, and division tables 
in arithmetic, the spelling of common words, the idioms 
of the mother-tongue, the forms of the letters of the al- 
phabet, the musical tones of the scale, and the like. In 
all such cases the fitting occasion or the appropriate sign 
should recall the ideas instantly. 

The conditions under which the memory is prepared 
to act spontaneously are attention and repetition. If ob- 
jects, — for example, signs and things signified,—are at- 
tentively recognized in their relations a sufficient number 
of times, the presence in the mind of the idea of either is 
immediately followed by the idea and the recognition of 
the idea of the other. The memory acts spontaneously. 
When teaching to produce this result we must be sure to 
meet the necessary conditions ; namely, attention and rep- 
etition. 

But there are many cases where it would be injurious to 
train the memory to act spontaneously ; where all that is 
desirable is to furnish the mind with the means of recall 








yocal instruction form the subject-matter of these articles. 
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‘and recognition. That the sum of seven, and five, and 
eight are twenty, would be a case in point; that twenty- 
seven cubic feet make a cubic yard would be another. 
In such cases it is only necessary to put the mind in such 
condition that there is a reasonable degree of certainty that 
the desired ideas will return to the mind for recognition if 
we will to perform the requisite mental action. The dis- 
tinction is often lost sight of, furthermore, between 
what should be treasured in the memory and what 
should be recorded in the cyclopedia. The minds of chil- 
dren are often burdened with the details of geographical 
facts, when the only thing necessary to remember is the 
fact that the geography and the cyclopzdia contain the 
needed record. 

There are cases, however, where the voluntary memory 
should be called into use directly. It sometimes happens 
that we wish to remember something that has once been 
known, but which for the moment refuses to come back 
for conscious recognition. In such cases what control 
has the will over memory? When we will that the hand 
shall grasp an object within reach, it immediately obeys ; 
not so with the memory. We seem to have only an in- 
direct control over the memory; and not always even 
that. The most that can be done by the will is to retain 
in the mind ideas known to be in some way related to the 
ideas whose recall is desired. This done, the principle of 
association must do the rest, if it is done at all; but the 
work is wholly unconscious till the act of memory takes 
place. Suppose I wish to remember a man’s name, and 
it does not recur tome. If now I fix in my mind the 
form of the man’s face, and in turn the tones of his voice 
and his well-known actions, as they are called up, I have 
done all I can to earn the recall of the desired name. 
That the real work of recalling the name is involuntary is 
shown by the fact that the name will not be remembered, 
in some instances, till some time after the related ideas 
have passed from consciousness. It would seem, in such 
cases, that a train of related ideas lies in the mind out of 
consciousness, and, in some unknown way, are successively 
acted upon till the desired idea is called back to a state 
of conscious recognition. At all events, all the conscious 
activity we can exert is the voluntary detention of related 
ideas. 

Hence the folly of insisting that a class of children 
shall remember, in cases where the associations between 
the remembered and the unremembered have not been 
fully established. In such cases additional teaching is 
better than scolding, or even urging the children to try to 
remember. Remember that impression must precede ex- 
pression, and that, in case of children, expression will 
naturally follow a sufficient amount of impression. When 
a series of ideas have been so associated in a child’s mind 
that they succeed one another in his consciousness without 
effort, he is only too ready, on occasion, to express them. 
Really a vast amount of time is wasted, especially in 
the lower grades of schools, in trying to provoke the 
memory to activity, when the teacher should be leading 
the pupils to a new view of the truth to be remembered. 
Let us now look for a moment at what have been called 
the characteristics of a good memory. Some memories 
are specially eharacterized by the ease with which they 
act after a slight impression made upon the mind in the 
act of knowing. These are called facile memories. For 
example, a pupil can read a declamation through once, and 
repeat it. His memory is facile; that is to say, it is 
easily impressed. 

Other memories are specially characterized by retentive 
power. When an impression has once been made, it 
seems ever after to remain ; lapse of time produces little 
diminution in the probability that ideas will return to con- 
sciousness for recognition. Memories of this type are 
said to be tenacious. 

Again, some memories are peculiar in this, that what~- 
ever can be remembered at all, can be remembered at 
once, and without effort. Such memories are called ready 
memories. People with ready memories seem to have all 
their knowledge on the end of the tongue, or on the point 
of the pen. 

Teachers are inclined to praise pupils more on account 
of good memories than honest thinking ; but they often 
do great injustiee to those scholars who are possessed of 
great intellectual power but are lacking in facility and 
readiness of memory. On the other hand, facility and 





readiness of memory are often over-rated in school. A 
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Facil- 
ity in the acquisition of words may prove a misfortune. 
The pupil is liable to content himself with the expression 
of the thoughts of others rather than to occupy himself 
with thinking thoughts of his own. 


facile memory is not a mark of a strong intellect. 


It is well to classify 
pupils on the basis of the qualities of memory under dis- 
cussion, and then ply those having facile and ready mem- 
ories with questions designed to test their understanding. 
Of course the same memory may be at once facile, tena- 
cious, and ready. When possessing all these qualities, it 
is a faculty of the highest value; but memory should 
never be taxed to atone for the lack of earnest thought. 








AT NATURAL HISTORY CAMP. 


BY ADELAIDE G. WATERS. 


I do not know the Indian meaning of the name “ Quin- 


sigamond,” but if any lake would be fitly called “ Smile | - 


of the Great Spirit” it is this. It is remarkable for its 
changes, and would searcely be known as the same, shim- 
mering through pallid veils of mist, or shining with un- 
earthly splendor in the blaze of electric lights. Abun- 
dance of pink and white laurel grows along the shores, 
which, in some places, are wild, as if still untroubled by 
man; and there are multitudes of lilies, those “ flowers 
Its frozen surface in winter is not calmer 
It is so wind- 


made of light.” 
than it seems on a still evening in summer. 
iug as to resemble a river, especially hearing the weird 
whistles of the steamers. 

In hot weather it is the breathing space of Worcester, 
which connects by a dummy railroad, and there are many 
* fresh air’ excursions. The principal points roundabout 
are named, and Lincoln and Quinsigamond Parks are 
favorite resorts. Shooting clubs drop glass balls and clay 
pigeons, which visitors carry off as souvenirs. Here are 
the celebrated races, where Ten Eyck and others row, and 
often during the summer a solitary scull, noiseless as an 
Iadian canoe, leaves its shining track upon the water. 

Agassiz writes in his Journey Through Brazil of buy 
ing from the natives rare fish, to them so worthless that 
their scorn of the white man’s folly was only equaled by 
desire to profit by it. If the spirits of departed Indians 
can revisit their past haunts, perhaps it excites equal con- 
tempt to see them turned into happy hunting grounds for 
young naturalists. 

The Natural History Camp, which has met each year 
at Lake Quinsigamond, is now for boys alone, lads of 
stable character who love outdoor pursuits and wish to 
have a good time under the best auspices. It is under the 
charge of Dr. Raymenton, president of the Worcester 
Natural History Society. 

The little encampment must look, in the moonlight, like 
ghosts of former wigwams. The tents are of sail-cloth, 
with not much luxury manifest, and the superintendent’s 
has no more than the rest. Each receives some fanciful 
name, as Camp Fern, Camp Breeze, Camp Liberty, and 
is decorated as its owner’s taste suggests with flags, gypsy 
kettles, and miniature canoes. All have wooden floors. 
The bedsteads are roughly made from planks, and look as 
if designed for young Spartans. One sees stands contain- 
ing favorite books, and bright curtains veiling mysterious 
interiors. ‘ 

There is a library and workshop where competent work- 
men teach the practical use of tools, including jig-saws, 
circular saws, and turning lathes. The boys make bric-a- 
Rustic seats and 
stands overlooking the lake are scattered about the 
grounds. In the evening all is lighted by electricity. 


This is a natural history camp “to all in tents and pur- 


brace, and furniture for theic tents. 


poses,” and there are classes in every department of out- 
door science. They collect, under direction, specimens 
from the fields, and are taught to classify and arrange them. 
There have been lectures by Rev. Edward Everett Hale ; 
Colonel Higginson; Professor Morse, traveler in Japan ; 
Professor Goodale, of the Harvard Botanical Department. 
Among the subjects were “‘ Natural History,” “ Fauna and 
Flora of the Lake Region,” and “ Physical Culture.” 
Attendance is not forced, it being thought that less interest 
would be taken; nevertheless “lecture call” is as well 


regarded as any. Religious services are held in the open 


and nature has provided abundant material. Mrs. Carlyle| 
once enthusiastically remarked that the invention of pho- 
tography deserves to rank with that of chloroform. Cer- 
tainly the boy who learns this art has a great resource, 
since to photograph a lovely scene is to make its memory 
visible. There is a swimming school which the most 
timid mother could not refuse to allow her son to attend 
Military drill has been intro- 
There is morning and even- 


“before learning to swim.” 
duced and heartily enjoyed. 
ing roll-eall, reveille at half-past six, and dress parade at 
sunset. The boys are organized into companies of thirty, 
and march to and from meals. They wear uniform, with 
caps marked N. H. C., and are taught to use rifles. 

The camp colors are brown, blue and white. Brown 
signifies the earth with its treasures, blue the sky, and 
white pure water ; the three dominions over which the boys 
hold sway. They have a camp yell, which out of com- 
pliment perhaps to the spirits of departed Indians, is worse 
than anything they themselves could do in that way. 
Worcester people are much interested in the boys. One 
gentleman invited them to his house to look through a 
telescope. Steamers frequently stop with summer visitors, 
who go away taking an image of the camp and beautiful 
lake as one more possession in that safest storehouse,— 
memory. 








NATIVE TREES.—(XIV.)* 


BY L. W. RUSSELL, PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


THE OAKS (Continued). 
THE MOSSY-CUP WHITE OAK. 


The mossy-cup white oak occurs sparingly in the west- 
ern part of New England, but increases in frequency 
towards the west to Kentucky, and further south. Look 
for it in dry woods, near river banks. It is rarely seen 
well-developed in open ground, yet when thus found it is 
a beautiful tree, of middle size and erect habit of growth. 

The bark is less scaly and darker in color than that of 
the white oak. Look on well-grown trunks for long ridges 
or thin scales. 

The branches are numerous and irregular, often bend- 
ing to right and Jeft. The lower ones are short and 
bushy. The whole head has much the aspect of the 
swamp white oak. 

A distinguishing mark of the tree is its small, conical 
buds. 

The leaves have strongly marked features ; short foot- 
stalks, general ouiline pear-shaped, with three or four 
deep cuts or bays toward the base of the blade, sinuate- 
lobed toward the extremity ; smooth, dark green above, 
lighter, and at first downy, underneath; six or seven 
inches long, half as wide. Carefully observe the leaf as 
a beautiful model of attractive form and graceful curving. 
This species being “ annual ” fruited, matures its acorns 
upon the new growth. They are notable for their large 
size, and for the deep, fringed cups in which they are en- 
closed. The scales of the cups are very prominent, and 
the thread-like fringe at the border often quite conceals 
the fruit within. 

The wood is compact, smooth-grained, firm, and dur- 
able. It is much sought, both as timber and fuel. 
Through nurserymen it is being distributed for shade and 
landscape purposes. 

In the study of trees, the comparison of the leaves of 
the different kinds is a useful means for identifying them, 
but sometimes misleading. The leaves of a species often 
vary greatly upon different trees, and upon different parts 
of the same tree. Leaves from trees of different ages or 
in different degrees of thrift, although strictly of one 
kind, might not seem even nearly related. For instance, 
an oak leaf from a young, vigorous sapling or sprout would 
be several times larger than the average leaf from the 
species; and the blade might show very slight cuts or 
sinuses in its margin, while the typical leaf is deeply in- 
dented. The topmost branches of a well-grown white 
oak may produce leaves almost “ skeleton’’ in character, 
while some of the lower branches would show but slight 
waves, or “ bays,” in outline. Great vigor in a tree has 


a tendency to fill out the outline in the leaf-blade, while 
the opposite is seen in trees of spare growth, resulting 
either from age or other causes. 


But a well-trained ob- 





air on Sundays. 
Amateur photographers have a room and apparatus, 


servation will discover the true characteristics of the leaf, 
even though somewhat obscured by the special influences 
of growth. 








NEWS OF THE DAY. 


The following analysis of the “ News of the Day ” on 
Saturday, June 8, will illustrate the thought of the editor 
as expressed in the editorial upon “ Disasters in School.” 


I. Or Reat ImporTANce. 


1. New treaty between Japan and Mexico. 
Relation of Mexico to Japan. 

2. $4,000,000 in gold shipped to Europe. 
Conditions of gold export. 

. Violation of Internal Revenue Laws. 
Talk about internal revenue. 
Temptations to violate such laws. 

4. Money firmer. 

What it signifies. 
5. Annual meeting of a codperative bank. 
Talk about the principle of such banks. 
6. Wellesley College reception. 
Talk about college life. 

. Prorogation of Massachusetts Legislature. 
A wide range of topics suggested. 

8. United States census appointments. 

Use only for talk about the census. 

9. Fabulous generosity for Johnstown sufferers. 

10. Seattle fire. 

Only for interest in the geography of that country. 

11. Examination of all dams. 

2. Minister to Portugal sails. 

Talk of ministerial service. 
13. Government sale of land opposed. 
Talk of Western land methods. 
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II. UNrmMporTANT Events. 


. The weather. 

. Boston Latin School Prize Declamation. 

. Laying of corner-stone, Worcester Academy. 
. Speculations concerning Congress. 

. Bowdoin Ivy-Day. 


of be 


III. Events to Be Avorpep In ScHoot. 
1. Trotting at Mystic Park. 
2. New England Rowing Association. 
3. Divorce suit. 
4. Accident to bicyclist. 
5. Collision at sea. 
6. Strikes,—seven in all. 
7. Seventeenth of June program. 
8. Base ball reports. 
9. Accident to a whaling vessel. 
10. Testimony in the Dr. Cronin murder case. 
11. Death sentences commuted. 
12. Yacht-racing. 
13. Mind-reader Bishop's death. 
14. Fear of pestilence in Johnstown. 
15. Opening of fine restaurant. 








° CLOSING EXERCISES. 


[Continued from last week.] 
Alleghany College, Meadville, Pa., June 27. 
Bridgewater, Massachusetts, June 26. 
Central State Normal School, Lock Haven, Pa , June 27. 
Convecticut Normal School, New Britain, June 28. 
Cumberland Valley State Nor. School, Shippenburg, Pa., June 27, 
Dickinson College, Carlisle, Pa., June 26, 
Edinboro, Pennsylvania, June 27. 
Hillsdale College, Michigan, Jane 20. 
Jennings Seminary, Aurora, Lil., Jane 26. 
Johnson, Vermont, June 27. Alumni reunion same day. 
Lake Forest University, Illinois, June 26. 
Norwich Free Academy, Connecticut, June 25, 
Northern Illinois Normal, Dixon, Aug. 19. 
Northern Jowa Normal School, Algona, Jane 20. 
Phillips Academy, Andover, Mass., June 25, 
Polytechnic Institute, Worcester, Mass., June 27. 
Rhode Island State Normal, Providence, June 28. 
Ripon College, Wisconsin, Jane 26. 
State Normal School, Albany, N Y., June 28. 
State Normal School, Ypsilanti, Mich., Jane 26. 
Trivity College, Hartford, Conn., Jane 27. 
University of Vermont, Burlington, Jane 26. 
Valparaiso, Ind., August 9. Alumni banquet Angust 5. 

NORMAL SCHOOLS. 

California, Pa., Jane 27. 
Clarion, Pennsylvania, June 27. 
Dexter Normal College, Iowa, July 25. 
Los Angeles, California, Jane 27. 
Olivet, Michigan, June 20. 
Paterson, New Jersey, Jane 21, 








* Copyright, 1889, 


San José, California, June 27. 
Whitewater, Wisconsin, June 19, 
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Methods for the Schoolroom. 





NOTES. 
Never scold. 
Never overwork. 
Never be impulsive. 
Never be impatient. 
Never be penurious. 
Never be a growler. 
Never be a schemer. 
Never talk aimlessly. 
Never speak too loud. 
Never fear hard work. 
Never be a caustic critic. 
Never wake foolish rules. 
Never be a cranky radical. 
Never let a recitation drag. 
Never repeat your questions. 
Never give needless directions. 
Never repeat a pupil’s answer. 
Never be a visionary educator. 
Never suppress mental activity. 
Never be a reckless adventurer. 
Never be a crooked conservative. 
Never set yourself up as faultless. 
Never let a child mull over work. 
Never fret about a little mischief. 
Never try to make things too easy. 
Never fear to work a class earnestly. 
Never put a premium upon stupidity. 
Never leave a class with too little work. 
Never try to reform everything at once. 
Never attempt the impossible with children. 
Never speak without the attention of the class. 
Never do what your pupils can do for themselves. 
Never keep a bright pupil idle because of dull ones. 
Never keep children going over and over the same work. 





ON WHAT DAY? 


On what day and year is the presidential election ? 

On what day and year is the representative election ? 

On what day and year do the presidential electors 
meet ¢ 

On what day and year must the vote of the electors be 
deposited in Washington? The returns opened in 
Congress’ The President inaugurated? The United 
States senators elected ? 

On what day does the Supreme Court meet? Con- 


gress’ Your state legislature ? 





GEOGRAPHICAL QUESTIONS, 


What is the oldest city in Australia ? 

What is the chief commercial city in Australia ? 

There are two cities in Australia either one of which is 
larger than any two cities in New England outside of 
Boston; what are they ? 

Which has the larger population, Australia or Massa- 
chusetts ¢ 

What is meant by the center of population? * 

How many Atlantic cables are there ? 

What is the Atlantis ? 

Why was Gibraltar so named? Cape Horn ? 

Locate the five mints of the United States. 





THE CIGARETTE. 
Read to your boys what Professor Laflin says about 
We must wage war upon this demoraliz- 
ing little fellow. In 1879 there were 900,000 cigarettes 
manufactured, and last year there were 1,200,000,000, 
Here is what Professor Laflin 


the cigarette. 


or 1,333 times as many. 
says : 


** Tobacco in any form is bad, but in a cigarette there are five 
poisons, while in a good cigar there is only one. In a cigarette 
there is the oil in the paper, the oil of nicotine, saltpetre to preserve 
the tobacco, opium to make it mild, and the oil in the flavoring. 
The trouble with the cigarette is the inhaling of the smoke. If 
you blow a mouthful of smoke through a handkerchief, it will 
leave a brown stain. Inhale the smoke, and blow it through the 
nostril, and no stain will appear. The oil and poison remain in the 
head or body. Cigarettes create a thirst for strong drink; and 
there should be anti-cigarette societies, as there are temperance 


FOR THE LATIN CLASS. 
[ Write the following phrases on slips and distribute to 
the class, giving each a blank slip for the translation. ] 


Lex non scripta. 

Lis sub judice. 

Infra dignitatem. 

In reram natura, 

Honores mutant mores. 
Esse, quam videri. 

Esto quod esse videris. 
Dextro tempore. 

Dirigo. 

Crede quod habes, et habes. 


Cret4 an carbone notandum. 


Ad valorem. 

Amicus humani generis. 
Semper fidelis. 

Sine dubio. 

Suum cuique. 

Status quo. 

Utile dulei. 

Ut quocunque paratus. 
Vincit qui patitur. 
Volens et potens. 

Non est inventus. 





ELEMENTARY PERSPECTIVE. 
BY MRS. SUSAN STAYNER BONGARTZ, PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


(Highth Paper.) 


To-day we want to find out why some lines in perspec- 
tive incline to a vanishing point, and some others ineline 
to a point of sight. : 

Let us look at the drawings made last lesson. Where 
do the lines of the squares incline in the first drawing ? 
Ans.—To the point of sight. How many lines incline to 
the point of sight in the second drawing? Ans.—None ; 
the point of sight is on the front edge of the cube, and the 
lines are running away from it to the two vanishing 
points. 

Now we will try to understand why this is so. You 
have all good imaginations. Can you imagine a straight 
line drawn from your eye to the point of sight? <A string 
or long ruler may be used to give force to the illustration. 
What kind of an angle would this line make with the 
horizontal line? Ans.—A right angle. Now the sides 
of the two cubes are at right angles with the horizontal 
line. I think you can see that. Just as the line drawn 
from the station point to the point of sight is at right 
angles to the horizontal line, so also are the horizontal 
lines of the sides of the cubes. You can see it at once if 
I mark the position of the lines upon the ground, so : 


P. Sight. 


FIG. 19. 





Station ] Point. 


This is sometimes called a ground plan. 
You can now see that the line from the station point to 
the point of sight is in the middle, and the side lines of 
the two cubes run exactly in the same direction, or, we 
may say, in a parallel direction. 

This is the reason why they incline to the point of sight 
instead of a vanishing point. 

All lines in a picture which are parallel to the imagin- 
ary line from the station point to the 
point of sight must incline to the 
point of sight. 

Here (Fig. 20) is the position of 
the cube and of the imaginary line 





in the second drawing : 

Why do the lines of both sides of 
the cube incline to vanishing points ? 
Who can tell? Ans.—It is because 
they are not parallel to the imagin- 
ary line. 

We may here introduce the terms 
parallel and angular perspective. s.1 P. 
Parallel perspective describes itself 

from our explanation. Angular perspective is presented 
when the sides of the objects are at an angle with this 
imaginary line, as in Figs. 14 and 20. 

This imaginary line has a name, by which it is recog- 
nized in the vocabulary of art. It is called the Jine of 





ARITHMETIC—HOW TAUGHT.* 
BY E. BENTLEY YOUNG, PRINCE SCHOOL, BOSTON. 


In teaching fractions how easy and natural 


and, calling it a unit, proceed to cut it into halves, quar- 
ters, eighths, ete. ; 

To teach the proper fractional expressions in connection 
with the different lengths of paper produced ; 

To teach the changing of mixed numbers to improper 
fractions by holding up, for example, three of the units 
and one of the fourths, and asking the class to express it 
all in fourths ; 

To teach addition of fractions by holding up, for ex- 
ample, three pieces, each representing one fourth; and five 
pieces, each representing one eighth, and asking the class 
what must be done to make them all into eighths. How 
many pieces will there then be, and what shall be done at 
the blackboard to represent the process suggested by the 
pieces used ; 

To teach multiplying one fraction by another, by hold- 
ing up a piece representing one fourth and finding one 
half of it by cutting it into two pieces and asking the value 
of the shorter pieces; 

To teach division of fractions by holding up, for ex- 
ample, a piece representing three fourths of the unit and 
another representing one eighth of the unit, and asking 
the class to lay the shorter upon the longer, and, by setting 
it off with a pencil, find how many times it will be con- 
tained in the longer piece. The whole subject of fractions 
can be presented to a class and the rales deduced by the 
use of a few strips of paper and a pair of scissors, pro- 
vided the teacher is wise and enthusiastic and has a fair 
amount of ingenuity. 

What has been said about fractions must not be under- 
stood to cover the ground; it only intimates the initial 
steps to be taken. There must, of course, be a great 
many applications of the principle taught by the use of 
figures, but the method appeals to the intelligence of the 
pupil, and is therefore recommended. 

Methods equally rational may be employed in teaching 
interest. After making the class see that a party lending 
money can fairly claim money for its use, generally a 
fixed sum yearly, examples should be given in which the 
sum lent, the time in years only and the rate are specified. 
Next the principle that any sum will gain itself in two 
hundred months at six per cent. should be taught; then 
comes the application by giving examples where the time 
is specified in years, which, of course, the pupil will 
change to months in every case. 

Next the principle that the interest of any sum for 
twenty months at six per cent. is one tenth of the principal, 
to be followed by examples; and so on from principle to 
principle with an abundance of mental and written appli- 
cations as the subject is developed, till the pupil is as 
familiar with it as he is with the appearance of the various 
objects about him in the schoolroom. These he has seen 
hundreds of times; let him see hundreds of questions in 
interest and there will be no hesitancy in the performance 
of them, provided he has been well taught in the funda- 
mental rules. 

In teaching banking what can be more practical than 
to turn the schoolroom for the time into a banking-house, 
to require pupils to write each for himself the note he 
wishes to get discounted, to find the discount in verification 
of the werk done by a pupil who personates the cashier, 
and take away from the counter of the bank,—represented 
by the desk of the teacher,—the money (in pieces of paper) 
to which he is entitled? This has been successfully carried 
on in several schoolrooms. Certain important facts are 
fixed in this way that are frequently overlooked; for 
example, that no interest is paid at the time the note is 
taken to the bank; that the party presenting the note 
pays interest on a sum which he does not borrow; that 
a party wishing a certain sum must write his note for a 
larger sum; that when the time expires the face of the 
note must be paid, and not the sum borrowed, etc. All 
this the pupil finds out for himself, if he actually presents 
his note, counts his money, and redeems his note in due 
time. 

In mensuration how easy to teach finding the area of 








direction (L. D.), and can be added to the scholar’s little 





pocietins ” . 


eatalogue of terms and symbols, 


* We printed in the JouRNAL of Feb. 9. 1288 a general article, under 
the title,  Arithmetic.—How Much? How "Taught 9” which dealt 


| with the “ How Much.” We now print a second article, dealing with 


the “How Taught.” 


To hold up in the presence of the class a slip of paper , 
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a square by dividing it into square inches; to deduce the 
rule for the triangle by cutting the square from corner to 
corner ; to deduce the rule for the rhombus by cutting a 
triangle from one side of an oblong and joining it to the 
opposite side, and showing that the area remains the same 
as when in the form of an oblong; to deduce the rule for 
finding the area of the convex surface of a cylinder by 
unwrapping paper from the surface and showing the result- 
ing rectangle, the rule for which is already known. 

No textbook is needed in such teaching; its use would 
be a hindrance rather than a help. It may be used for 
the examples it contains and for the oral solution of prob- 
lems wherein the pupil is expected to state what he would 
do and why he would do it. This is a valuable exercise, 
inasmuch as it concentrates the mind upon the reasoning 
alone, besides cultivating conciseness of expression. 





READING IN INTERMEDIATE GRADES. 


BY ALICE E. REYNOLDS, 
Welch Training School, New Haven, Conn. 

In these later days, when pronouncing words hesita- 
tingly,—even halting to spell some of them,—is no longer 
regarded as reading, the problem presented to the pro- 
gressive teacher resolves itself into these two questions : 
“‘ How may children be taught to interpret thought quickly 
from a printed page?” and, “‘ By what means can they most 
easily learn to give good expression to these thoughts ?” 
Not one tenth of all the reading done after school life is 
oral. Men and women need the ability to comprehend 
the ideas furnished by books and papers. All our reading 
lessons should aim at the development of this power; 
hence thought-work demands first attention. 

Pictures are one of the best exponents of the childish 
idea. From the moment when little fingers place a pipe 
in the man’s mouth and a parasol in the lady’s fingers, 
their character-study has begun to crystallize itself into 
expression. Begin by asking the children to illustrate 
one statement; later a series of pictures may embody the 
thoughts of a paragraph, and in time the entire lesson can 
be worked out in this pictorial way. 

The work may be done as a part of the lesson-prepara- 
tion, during recitation, or after class as a test of the chil- 
dren’s impressions. Pupils of this grade, realizing the 
eradeness of their own atempts, will not at first find it 
attractive. Great care must be taken to show them that 
artistic finish, while desirable, is not the chief end in view. 
Be satisfied with every honest effort at picturing the ideas 
evolved from the lesson. The first drawing of a horse 
will decidedly suggest an original of wood, and with legs 
made from four broom handles. Yet even the boy whose 
maiden results are the poorest, will gradually show an old 
Billy with some resemblance to horse-flesh. 

Children who could never achieve an abstract outline, 
will select the striking pictures which form the backbone 
of the story, and in this way may be taught to classify 
subjects as to topics. The details of the work will ma- 
terially strengthen their power of seeing objects in their 
proper relations. One set of papers I well remember. 
The object of interest was a pine tree which lay in a door- 
yard and was destined for a Christmas revel. Each paper 
showed about the same result; viz., a perpendicular stem 
from which, like vertebre, sprang horizontal parallel 
branches. That was all! Nothing was drawn to show 
that the children gathered from the paragraph any facts 
concerning the tree’s location. ‘Toward the end of the 
year the same lesson was assigned, and several drew really 
admirable fir trees in the yards of houses with blinds and 
lace curtains. 

Oral reproduction, in the children’s words, of what the 
book has told them, will secure thoughtful silent reading. 
As with pictures, it will be necessary at the outset to take 
but one step. The silent reading of one paragraph may 
be gradually lengthened to two, three, four, until at length 
the class will be able to read a lesson of any reasonable 
length and retell it. For a time it is always best to omit 
the somewhat abstract lessons, like “ Flowers,” “‘ Honesty,”’ 
“Our Damb Animals,” or those which are based on any 
physical science, as, “Day and Night,” “ Hurricanes,” 
“* Mars.” 

However simply the lessons may be written they savor 
too largely of actual study to be useful for rapid thought- 
work. This work in oral reproduction not only accom- 
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in correct English, for the pupils unconsciously imitate 
the book phraseology besides learning to narrate with ref- 
erence to the sequence of events. Occasionally one child 
may act as teacher and question the rest on their silent 
reading. 

As the class advances, picture and reproduction work 
may be combined by allowing various members to describe 
the picture which they saw in reading. It is vastly easier 
to name a boy’s playthings, or draw them, than to tell the 
various details which would make a perfect picture of 
them. This work will afford great scope for originality 
of language and be a most critical test of the child’s im- 
pressions. 

When the habit of thought is fixed, good oral reading 
becomes a mere matter of correct pronunciation and enun- 
ciation, added to a well-controlled voice. Many children 
who appreciate what they read, have not sufficient natural 
vivacity to render a piece with zest. This power of throw- 
ing life into delivery may be cultivated by arousing the 
dramatic instinct of the children. 

Have them make their words real by the way they 
speak them, as, huge, glorious, happy, dreary. Allow 
them to act the word, and then pronounce; no girl having 
drawn down her face and imagined gloomy things in illus- 
tration of sadness, will then in speech suggest gladness. 
Write on the board any sentences requiring particular 
effort and have them read by those who can inspire the 
class, as, “‘My hand is so tired!” “Stop thief! stop 
thief!” “ Merry Christmas! and such beautiful, beautiful 


i b 


things!” “I! I am not the man! 





READING HINTS. 


BY WARREN WINTHROP. 


There should be great variety in methods of conduct- 
ing a reading recitation. We give a few suggestions : 

Let one pupil read the entire lesson. 

Let the entire hour be devoted to reading, without one 
word of criticism, each pupil reading for three or five 
minutes. This, of course, presupposes that they are read- 
ing from a single story, biography, history, ete. It isa 
good thing for them to read for a week without a single 
criticism on the part of teacher or pupils. They will 
learn to read by reading. 

It is well to have each pupil read but a single sentence, 
considering himself responsible for giving the inflection 
and spirit necessary for the good understanding of the 
thought. 

Have each pupil read to the next punctuation mark, 
leaving the inflection just right for the next reader. 

Give one pupil a short, complete, simple selection, en- 
tirely new to him and the class. Let him read this si- 
lently, and then tell the class about it. Allow the class to 
question him upon it. 

In a large number of recitations it is well to have ab- 
solutely no reading aloud. Have the recitation consist 
of a study of the thought of the author, noting emphasis, 
inflection, ete., at different points. 

Have the pupil sit while reading. 

Sometimes have each pupil stand by his desk while 
reading. 

Sometimes have the entire class stand by their seats 
during the entire reading exercise. 

Sometimes select in advance those who are to read, 
and have them sit upon the platform during the exercise, 
and read sitting. 

Sometimes have one pupil read a long selection, going 
before the class independently, with courtesy and gesture 
if needed, and read standing. 

Have some sight reading. 

Have some of the lessons honestly studied, with hard 
work put into their preparation. 

Have several successive lessons studied, earnestly stud- 
ied, for time emphasis, stress emphasis, etc. 

Have some lessons studied for inflection. 

There must be great variety in reading material. 

We have no sympathy with the sentimentality that 
would banish the higher grade reading books. They 
were never more needed, but they should be used occa- 
sionally, not abused continually. 

The world has no use to-day for the old-fashioned read- 





plishes its direct purpose but furnishes most excellent drill 


ing from the school reader in the same way day after 


day throughout the year, 


Classical Department. 








All communications for this Department should be sent to the Editor, 
PrRoF. E. T. TOMLINSON, 1145 Mary Street, Elizabeth, N. J. 


PARALLEL READING IN LATIN AND ENGLISH. 


A serious difficulty which teachers of Latin in secondary schools, 
especially in public schools, have to contend with, is an entire lack 
of literary feeling and literary culture on the part of many of their 
pupils. This is particularly noticeable in reading Vergil, usually 
the first Latin poetry of the preparatory course. This is hardly to 
be wondered at, since a majority of the pupils in these schools come 
from families whose reading is confined to the daily newspapers, 
and whose opportunities for culture are very limited. But does the 
ordinary high school course, especially the ‘‘ college course,”’ give 
this literary culture? It seems to me that it does not, unless it be 
given in connection with the classical studies; and it can be given 
in that connection without sacrificing any of that thoroughness in 
grammatical drill which is indispensable. It can be done not only 
by treating the authors read from a literary as well as a grammat- 
ical standpoint, but by parallel reading in English poetry suggested 
by the classical work. For example, when reading the third book 
of the neid, in which Vergil describes the voyage along the coast 
of Greece and Epirus, the pupil may be required to read that part 
of ‘‘ Childe Harold’’ in which Byron describes his sail along the 
same coast, and the thoughts which the same places aroused in his 
mind, Other appropriate parallel reading will readily suggest 
itself, as in connection with the allusion to the sacrifice of Iphigenia 


in the second book, the passage in Tennyson’s ‘‘ Dream of Fair 
Women ”’ referring to the same event. 

I have been in the habit of recommending, in connection with my 
work in Roman history, the reading of Macaulay’s Lays of Ancient 
Rome, which should be read in some connection by all scholars 
during their preparatory course. 

I am well aware that some modern critics, among them the late 
Matthew Arnold, have sneered at the Lays as not true poetry, and 
asun-Roman. As to the latter point, they are in one sense quite 
right. As John Stuart Mill says in his highly commendatory 
critique in the Westminster Review of February, 1843: ‘‘ The Lays, 
in point of form, are not in the least like the genuine productions 
of a primitive age or people, and it is no blame to Mr. Macaulay 
that they are not... .. It is difficult to conjecture what the 
forms of the old Roman ballads may have been, and certain that, 
whatever they were, they could no more satisfy the «sthetic re- 
quirements of modern culture than an ear accustomed to the great 
organ of Freyburg or Haarlem could relish Orpheus’ hurdy-gurdy.”’ 
But, in another sense, they are equally wrong, for, again to quote 
from the same review: ‘* In their substance they are Roman toa 
degree which deserves great admiration. ... . We have not been 
able to detect, in the four ms, one idea which was not, or might 
not have been, Roman; while the externals of Roman life, and the 
feelings characteristic of Rome and of that particular age, are re- 
produced with great felicity.’’ 

These poems abound to such a degree in allusions to Roman 
manners and customs, and to ancient geography and mythology, 
that their carefal reading will give a pupil a very fair knowledge 
of those important and much-neglected subjects; while the admir- 
able introductions give, in a most attractive way, a true conception 
of early Roman history, and an idea of the nature of that old 
Roman ballad-poetry of which we unfortunately possess no remains. 

And besides, he will bave made a real gain in literary culture, 
for not only were the Lays most favorably received at the time of 
their appearance, but so competent a modern critic as Mr. E. C, 
Stedman* says of them: ‘‘ I am aware that the Lays are criticised 
as being stilted and false to the antique, but to me they have a 
charm, and to almost every healthy young mind they are an imme- 
diate delight. Where in modern ballad-verse will you find more 
ringing stanzas or more impetuous movement and action? Occa- 
sionally we have a noble epithet or image. Within his range,— 
little as one who met him might have suspected it,—Macaulay was 
a poet, and of the kind which Scott would have been first to honor. 
Horatius and Virginia, among the Roman lays, and that resonant 
battle-cry of Jury, have become, it would seem, a lasting portion of 
English verse.’’ 


Cincinnati, O. Joun C, Roure, Pu.D, 





* Victorian Poets (Revised edition, Boston, 1887), page 250, 





HOW TO IMPROVE OUR TEACHING OF LATIN. 


More attention should be given to sight-reading, to comparative 
grammar, and to the derivation of English words from the Latin. 
[ have studied the “‘ natural method ’’ in Dr. Sauveur's School of 
Languages. With a skillfal teacher I have seen it made very suc- 
cessful. I have used the old method until this year; I am now us- 
ing Dr. Harper's “‘ Inductive Method.’’ My class in beginning 
Latin this year numbers thirty-eight ; Jast year 1 had one third that 
number. The pupils in this class are younger than those in the 
former; notwithstanding the disadvantage of age and increased 
numbers, the results so far are better than those | obtained from 
the class last year. The strong points in favor of the ‘‘ Inductive 
Method ”’ are: 

(a) It is in harmony with the modern theories of teaching. It 
logically develops the grammar of the language from the language 
itself. 

(6) It is bright and attractive. Our superintendent said to me 
not long ago, ‘‘I talk with the pupils about the study, and I fiad 
that they all like it.”’ 

(c) It develops thought. Simply memorizing will not satisfy the 
requirements of this system. 

(d) It has frequent, thorough, and systetaatic reviews. 

As supplementary work I have pupils diagram Latin sentences 
by the same system which they have used in Eoglish. When I see 
signs of dullness I use conversation in Latin to stimulate thought. 
The pupils enjoy it, and often ask me to talk to them. 

I regret to say that we have neither Greek nor Roman history in 
our school. My class in Cesar spend an evening with me once in 
two weeks. We are now reading the History of Julius Cesar, by 
Napoleon I[[. Of course we keep our lessons in school in advance 
of the reading. Iam trying to give the class in connection with 
these readings some ideas of the Roman government, etc. 

In addition to these replies to your questions, permit me to say 
that, in my classes in Caesar and Vergil, I am using Tomlinson’s 
Manual of Latin Grammar, and I find it very helpful. 

SARIA L. SARGENT, 





Free Academy, Hornellsville, N. Y, 
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BetaLeneM, July 8-12. 
NAsHVILLE, July 15-18. 
Do you have exercise enough ? 


Coox1ne schools are reported as being popular among 


boys just now. Their eyes must be on the camp. 


Eureka! Several San Francisco teachers are pleading 
for only one week’s mid-summer vacation and ask no 
change in pay. Next. 

Tue Chicago daily papers easily lead all the other 
American dailies in the spirit, ability and uniformity in 


attention to the public schools. 


MAny men who have been to school little remember 
essentials much better than those who have been to school 


much. ‘Too much reading naturally weakens the memory. 


In Montana if any sectarian or denominational doc- 
trine is taught, or any sectarian publication used, the school 
forfeits its right to any portion of the county school 
money. 





HOW LONG, O REPORTER, HOW LONG! 


One of the most vicious elements in connection with 
the graduating season is the extravagance of dress and 
the extravagance of the reportorial comments thereon. 
There is before us a report of a recent graduation exercise, 
from which we take the following notes : 

Miss Gertrude —— read an essay upon the Battles of Life. She 
was attired in white silk, cut decollette, with illusion. 

Miss Cora ——, in her essay on Changes argued that there is no 
permanency. Her thoughts flowed freely and clearly. Her cos- 
tume was cream Henrietta cloth and moire, with flowers, 


=| Education; The Psychology of Childhood ; Sense Train- 





Miss Mamie read an essay upon the Fields of Destiny. She 
made a pretty picture with a cream cashmere and sash of white 
moire. 

Miss Amanda confined herself to Silent Forces. H er dress 
was of white cashmere with white flowers and surah sash. 

Miss Eva told of Nature’s Teachings. She appeared in 
cream albatross cloth, cut decollette. 

Miss Catherine —— spoke earnest words with graceful delivery. 
She was reverently attired in black tulle, being a shapely figure ina 
charming way. She wore a bunch of white violets, relieving her 


costume of mourning. 











NEEDLEWORK. 


Needlework is in city schools to stay. It may not be- 
come universal, but it will be tenacious in spots. It is 
not a panacea for all the ills flesh is heir to. It is neither 
a great boon to child-life, nor is it any hindrance to school 
If a community wants it, committees do well to 
The cost is slight, the interruption toschool 


work. 
introduce it. 
duties unimportant. ; 

If committees want it, teachers do well to welcome it. 
It will require less friction and you will waste less energy 
by accepting than by opposing it. It can do no harm to 
give itan hour a week, it may do you much harm to refuse 
that hour graciously. There is no principle at stake. 
There is something educative in the attention and exact- 
ness, in the hand and eye training. It is only when 
abused that it can be intellectually harmful. 

The skill acquired, though not uniformly great, is de- 
sirable. No girl loses anything in life by being a good 
judge of good work, or by having the ability to show her 
seamstress or her own daughter how she wants work done, 
and it is not improbable that some of the children may 
see the time when it will be a financial relief to know 
how to do good needlework. 





PEDAGOGY AT COLUMBIA. 


The trustees of Columbia College have decided that 
pedagogy shall be treated as a portion of the department 
of philosophy, and that it be given as a graduate study 
and a senior elective. It will be given the weight which 
attaches to any course in considering the requirements 
for a degree. 

Dr. Nicholas Murray Butler will next year lecture each 
Friday at 1.30 o’clock. The course will be open to mem- 
bers of the senior class in the college, to members of the 
graduate department, and to teachers and other students. 
The course announced by Dr. Butler will be, Develop- 
ment in Childhood, Its Laws and Conditions; Aims of 


ing; The Education of Attention, Memory, Judgment, 
and the Reasoning Powers ; The Cultivation of the Feel- 
ings and the Will; Physical Education and the Forma- 
tion of Habits ; The Function of Play ; The Educational 
Value of Arithmetic, Geography, History, Languages, 
and Natural Science. 

The subject will count as one of the three necessary to 
be completed by candidates for the degree of Master of 
Arts or Doctor of Philosophy. The fee will be $25. 





GEN. T. J. MORGAN. 


President Harrison’s appointment of Gen. T. J. Mor- 
gan, principal of the Rhode Island State Normal School, 
as Commissioner of Indian Affairs, will give great satis- 
faction to the educational leaders of all sections of the 
country, because he will give a distinctively educational 
turn to the Indian work. The appointment of Commissioner 
of Education, which is soon to follow, will give equal sat- 
isfaction to the profession. Never before have we had a 
President in such hearty sympathy with the educational 
affairs of the country, and his administration will go into 
history as the first to place education as second to no 
other interest in national importance. 

General Morgan is fifty years of age ; was professor in 
Franklin College, Indiana, at the breaking out of the 
war; entered the army as first lieutenant in General 
Harrison’s regiment, 17th Indiana ; was afterward colonel 
in the 14th U.S. colored regiment, and was made a brevet 
brigadier-general. Since the war he has been at the head 





of state normal schools in Nebraska, New York, and 





Rhode Island, With Morgan and Dorchester in charge 





of Indian affairs, and the leading educational thinker of 
the world as Commissioner of Education, the teachers of 
the land can afford to rejoice. 








DISASTERS IN SCHOOL. 


Teachers should exercise sublime common sense in the 
matter of “ Daily Bulletins,” or ‘ News of the Day” 
exercises. Already there is a reaction, with criticisms 
and complaints that threaten to bring the whole scheme 
for teaching the “Events of the Day” into disrepute. 
Little children are frequently very sensitive and are easily 
horrified. We have been tempted to sound a note of 
warning several times the past year because of known 
abuses through indiscreet teachers, but the general plan 
and spirit is so good that it has seemed better to have 
some mistakes made than that the whole movement be 
abandoned. The abuses of the Conemaugh disaster re- 
ported from several cities and towns show clearly that a 
halt must be called at once in school-room reference to 
great calamities. Children are reported to have been 
made ill by the vividness of the description given by 
teachers, children have cried out in school from fear, and 
sleeplessness is a very general result complained of by 
parents of school children. If there was any commensu- 
rate good to come from dwelling upon calamities, the case 
would be different. The only phases of the disaster to 
which it would seem allowable to refer are, the responsi- 
bility resting upon everybody to do everything so well 
as to be prepared for exigencies, and the heroic generosity 
that has been revealed in the labors and gifts for the 
sufferers. 

The “Topics of the Day” should only be used in 
school when they are of some value as facts or for les- 
sons in industry, heroism, or other virtues. Crimes should 
almost never be referred to, accidents should be lightly 
touched, calamities presented with great caution. Use 
but not abuse, use but not be used by the “ Passing 
Events.” 








CONNECTICUT LEGISLATORS. 


Superintendent Hine has had a surprising experience 
with his legislature. It is impossible to prophesy what 
any legislative body will do in educational matters. Not 
a man is elected because of his loyalty to the leaders in 
school affairs. Mr. Hine has learned all this to his sor- 
row. He has been waging a relentless warfare with cer- 
tain gigantic evils in the country schools. . It was not a 
question whether the rural schools were any poorer than 
in Massachusetts or Maine,—they could not well be,— 
but whether they could be made better. Mr. Hine has 
made a careful study of the conditions of the problem. 

He did not tell the whole truth, nor half the truth, but 
he told a part of the truth, as much as he thought the 
state would bear, very plainly. He failed to study the 
legislature. He made the great mistake of forgetting 
that his legislators were very generally educated in those 
same country schools ; he forgot that a’stream cannot rise 
above its source. The consequence was that his master!y 
report was not well received by them. They hid behind 
the common law and refused to criminate themselves. 
They went further and sought to divert attention from the 
scandalous condition of things in the rural districts by 
censuring Mr. Hine, by indirection, for having introduced 
the public into their homes when they had not on their 
Sunday clothes, as it were. Not content with this they 
voted not to print any more reports of the Secretary 
of the Board of Education. 

Think of it! Here in America, in New England 
itself, in this age of progress in thought and freedom, the 
elect gentlemen of the State of Connecticut vote to sup- 
press free speech. What a picture! Where is Nast ? 

The rural schools are not worse than those of Massa- 
chusetts or Vermont, but the legislature of Connecticut 
is without a peer in the length and breadth of the land. 
Unwittingly these men have conferred the highest honor 
upon Mr. Hine, and have given him a fame not otherwise 
attainable. They may suppress the official publication 
of his report, but the press of the world will ring changes 
upon their action until the fame of their rural legislators 
is all that can be desired. History will do for them what 
Mr. Hine has done for the rural schools, 











June 13, 1889. 
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THE PAROCHIAL SCHOOL BILL. 


The Massachusetts Legislature has in its closing hours 
disposed of the School Bill after much committee-room 
excitement. The famous Boston Committee of One Hun- 
dred presented a radical bill and employed ex-Governor 
Long to appear before the legislative committee. The 
parochial school interests employed Mr. Donnelly, and 
the largest committee room was packed to overflowing 
day after day, for weeks, the hearing being anything but 
a credit to the state. 

At length a majority of the committee reported a bill 
through Mr. Bicknell, House chairman, which was a rad- 
ical departure from the present law and had the sanction of 
the secretary of the board of education. Ex-Superintend- 
ent Davis of Somerville, and Mr. Bond of the school com- 
mittee of Fitchburg, members of the committee, reported a 
simple modification of the present compulsory law, striking 
out what are known as the “ halftime clause,” the “ pov- 
erty clause,” and the “ blanket ¢lause,”’ that caused so much 
trouble at Haverhill. Two of the committee,—McEttrick 
and Kean,—reported against any modification. The dis- 
cussion in the House lasted two hours, and was the most 
temperate discussion on any question of general interest 
during the session. There was scarcely an extravagant 
expression on either side. The speakers were limited to 
ten minutes, with the understanding that no one’s time 
should be extended. The speakers were selected by gen- 
eral consent in advance, and it was understood that noth- 
ing should be said to inflame public prejudice. Mr. 
Gracey introduced what is known as the “ threat clause,”’ 
which places a penalty upon any person for threatening 
ecclesiastical consequences to one who refuses to withdraw 
a child from the public schools. Mr. Wardwell, of Haver- 
hill, amended the Davis Bill by inserting, in place of the 
‘“‘ blanket clause,” a modification thereof, which had been 
pronounced “ good law’ by eminent authority ; and this 
bill, with the amendment, was almost unanimously 
adopted, while the Committee bill and the Gracey amend- 
ment were as emphatically rejected. 

Upon its final passage seven amendments were pro- 
posed, and all defeated by a practically unanimous vote, 
except the following Davis amendment, which, upon a 
yea and nay vote, passed by a vote of 143 to 42: 
‘School committees shall approve a private school only 
when the teaching in all the studies required by law is 
in the English language.” 

The result was reached, not through the discussion on 
the floor, which was little more than dress parade, but by 
a series of informal conferences, in which it was agreed 
by most of the leaders outside the Committee on Educa- 
tion, to adopt the policy which should cause the least 
public distarbance, and give the least ground for exulta- 
tion to any parties interested. It was in every sense a 
compromise measure,—a compromise, too, in the interest 
of peace and harmony. 








THE AMERICAN FLOWER. 


It is gratifying to note the public interest in the effort 
to solicit opinions upon a national flower. Every country 
has its flag, its seal, its motto, its war song; and every 
country but America has its national flower. It has 
been well said that the richness, not the poverty, of our 
land is responsible for this neglect. It is but a question 
of choice between acknowledged favorites. ‘“ Jean 
Kineaid,”—Mrs. Estelle Hateh-Merrill,—formerly upon 
the staff of the JourRNAL or Epvucartion, launched this 
discussion, May 13, ’88, in the Boston Globe. Since then 
the discussion has spread all over our country and Eng- 
land. Mr. Prang, of Christmas card fame, has hit upon 
a novel expedient for focusing the opinions of Americans. 
He has issued an artistic souvenir, entitled “Our National 
Flower,” an exquisite little booklet, with matchless prints 
of the May-flower and the golden-rod. This contains a 
short history of the contest, together with beautiful poems, 
and a ballot is enclosed. The booklet sells for 25 cents, 
and the owner is expected to send a vote for any flower 
he pleases ; but as a matter of fact, choices will generally 
center upon the May-flower, the golden-rod, andthe water 
lily. There is some opposition to the May-flower, on the 
ground that it is Nova Scotia’s flower ; but this will prob- 
ably not weigh materially. 
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caid,” a fac-simile of which appeared in the Globe of 
December 9, ’88, names the water lily, calling attention 
to the fact that the American lily is fragrant, while that 
of Europe has no perfume. John G. Whittier, a fac 
simile of whose letter appears in the same issue, says : 
“TI was about to name the May-flower, the sweetest and 
earliest of our spring blossoms, but looking out on the 
gray sky and rainy hillsides of this equinoctial day and 
seeing how the golden-rod lights up the misty landscape, 
making sunshine in a shady place, if I should vote at all, 
I should give it the preference.” 

The June Chautauquan compiles the votes of a num- 
ber of distinguished people. Rev. Minot J. Savage, of 
Boston, and Margaret Deland, author of John Ward, 
Preacher, vote for the laurel. Minnie Palmer votes for 
the forget-me-not. Dr. Phillips Brooks, Joseph Cook, 
Dr. Howard Crosby, and Rev. Brooke Herford vote for the 
golden-rod, although nearly all the other clergymen follow 
Lyman Abbott in voting for the May-flower.. Harriet 
Beecher Stowe, Elizabeth Phelps-Ward, Lucy Stone, T. 
V. Powderly, Judge Noah Davis of Illinois, B. J. Lang, 
Boston’s famous organist, Senator James R. Hawley of 
Connecticut, Edwin Booth, Lawrence Barrett, and Fannie 
Davenport vote for the golden-rod. E. L. Godkin, John 
Fiske, Robert Mantell, James Parton, and Admiral David 
D. Potter are among the prominent people favoring the 
May-flower. 








BOSTON LETTER. 





The School Committee has at last secured a generous appropria- 
tion amounting to more than $100,000 with which to supply greatly 
needed school accommodations. 


Yesterday, at 3 p. m., the first classes of all the grammar schools, 
together with the school regiment, joined in dedicatory services, under 
the lead of T. J. Emery, of the School Committee, of that portion 
of Franklin Park which has been consecrated as a playground for 
school children. The West End Railway Company provided special 


cars for the transportation of all the children to the park. All the 
schools of the city were closed that afternoon. 


The annual school festival is to be held on Saturday, June 29. 
——The School Committee has appropriated $200 to celebrate the 
establishment of the first school in Dorchester. Editor William A. 
Mowry, of the committee, will make the address of the occasion. 
This is the oldest free school in the world.——Martha E. Pritch- 
ard, formerly first assistant of the Rice School, has been appointed 
first assistant in the Andrew. 


The New England Magazine, Arthur P. Dodge, manager, has 
taken a new lease of life under editorial direction of Edward Ever- 
ett Hale and Edwin D. Mead. There are no two men in this coun- 
try in any grade of literary work or in any scholastic rank, better 
qualified to handle an historical magazine brilliantly than these. 
We understand that ample capital has been secured to place the 
enterprise on its feet financially, There is certainly a large field 
fer such a magazine, and with proper business backing and such 
editorial direction it ought to rank among the great magazines of 
the day. 

I was in the Comins School recently, at the regular Friday after- 
noon exercises. There were ten exercises, some of them among the 
best I ever heard, and they were all prepared by the teachers them- 
selves, songs, poetry, and all. There was a zest in the exercises 
rarely seen, attributable largely to the fact that they were prepared 


by the teachers themselves and for the pupils individually. It is 
too much to ask teachers ordinarily to prepare these exercises. All 
are not born poets or composers, but a building is fortunate that 
has a Miss Gormley at command. 


One of the suburban cities is destined to obtain unenviable noto- 
riety because of its treatment of teachers. Last year the most dis- 
tinguished member of its teaching force, one of the most widely 
and favorably known men who ever taught in the city, failed of re- 
election without the slightest reason being given. This year an- 
other teacher, a lady whose worth has been widely recognized, who 
had the unanimous support and approval of the sub-committee, the 
principal, the superintendent, and a universal favorite with the 
pupils, was dropped. There was not the faintest suspicion that 
she was not to be reélected, as were all the other teachers; there 


was not the slightest breath of suspicion that she was unworthy, 
and yet when the vote was taken, to the consternation of all, the 
vote was a tie, the opposing votes all being thrown by those having 
nothing whatever to do with her work. Her special committee 
asked for a reason why any one should vote against her, but not a 
word could be elicited. Such occurrences, rare though they be, 
keep from the profession many noble spirited men and women who 
will not subject themselves to the possibility of such annoyances. 
Tenure of office was made possible because of these occurrences, 
and one or two more such instances will lead to a mandatory stat- 
ute on the subject. 


Supt. W. C. Bates, of Canton and Sharon, who was honored 
with the presidency of the New England Superintendents’ Union 
recently, is a man of rare individuality blended with uniformly pop- 
ular gifts. His address upon the ‘‘ Ideal Teacher,”’ that has been 
delivered at many of the New England state and county associa- 
tions, is a vivid portrayal of the standard he has set for his work. 


Prof. Mary A. Willcox, of Wellesley College, together with her 





Dr. Oliver Wendell Holmes, in a note to “ Miss Kin- 





sister, Ella Goodenow Willcox, an ever-welcome contributor to the 








JOURNAL, and her brothers, all of whom are engaged in educa- 
tional or literary pursuits, go abroad for a season of study and 
travel. M'lle See, of Wellesley, will also spend the year abroad, 


as will Professor Montague of the Greek department, Professor 
Pendleton of the Mathematical department, Professor Harll of the 
Philosophical department, and Professor Meiddlekauff of the Music 
department. 


The Hyde School exhibition was unusually attractive this year. 
The results of the culinary instruction greatly delighted the visit- 
ors. Principal Stone is one of those peculiarly well-balanced, pro- 
gressive conservatives who knows a good thing when he sees it. 


Superintendent Meleney, of Somerville, recently called his 
teachers together to listen to addresses by Sec. J. W. Dickinson 
and Agent Bailey; 140 teachers assembled. Mr. Dickinson was 
at his best. He has attained high art in pointing the method pure 
and simple of teaching any subject. His loyalty to fundamental 
principles in distinction from mere surface enthusiasm gives him 
preéminence, 


Mr. H, M. Cable, the senior representative of the New York 
book houses in New England, has severed his connection with Por- 
ter & Coates, has resigned as secretary and general manager of 
the Commercial Travelers’ Association, and has identified himself 
with the Chicago Cottage Organ Company, and will be located at 
223 Wabash avenue, after June 15. Mr. Cable is not only one of 
the best known book men, because of his twenty years’ service in 
New England, but has been most active in several phases of life. 
His four years’ service in the Massachusetts House of Representa- 
tives gave him a prominence he would pot otherwise have attained. 
The Chicago Cottage Organ Company is one of the largest concerrs 
of the kind in the country, having a capacity of 15,000 organs a 
year, which means one organ every twelve minutes the year roun¢, 
I voice the sentiment of his many Eastern friends in wishing hin 
great success in his new field of labor. 

WARREN WINTHROP. 








THIS AND THAT. 





“* The daisies are nodding o’er bending grass, 

With bright eyes greeting us as we pass ; 

As offering sweets from billowy knoll, 

The buttercup lifteth its golden bowl ; 

The feathery clouds float airily by, 

Fleking with silver the blue of the sky.” 
— Fourteen of the twénty-one universities in Germany are Prot- 
estant. 

— Julian Hawthorne receives for short stories about $10 per 
1,000 words. 

— A copy of Audubon’s Birds of America sold in London re- 
cently for £315, 

— An agitation is going on in Denmark for the admission of 
women to the Academy of Arts. 

— The youngest sovereign is the king of Spain, now in his third 
year; the oldest is Pope Leo XIII. 

— The Queen of Roumania has the distinction of being the only 
woman to contribute to the June Forum. 

— It is said that B. P. Shillaber is engaged on a volume of per- 
sonal reminiscences extending over fifty years. 

— Scott never put punctuation marks in his manuscript. He 
put the same short dash in every place and left the printer to decide 
upon the mark. 

— It is understood that Mrs. Humphry Ward has decided not to 
allow her novel on which she is now at work to appear as a serial 
before its publication in book form. 

— Anthony Trollope did not earn enough the first ten years of 
his literary life to pay for his pens, ink, and paper, and yet he lived 
to receive $15,000 for a single novel. 

— The municipality of Pisa, being greatly in need of money, 
offers the famous leaning tower of Pisa for sale by lottery. It 
adopts this method so as to get the highest price possible. 

— Rev. J. W. Hardy, author of How to be Happy Though Mar« 
ried, is a mnilitary chaplain, tall, with a ruddy, bronzed complexion 
and a rabbinical beard. Contrary to a widely-spread suspicion, he 
is a married man. 

— According to the last report of the Mercantile Library Asso- 
ciation of New York, Robert Elsmere was the most popular book 
of the year among its 5,246 subscribers; John Ward, Preacher, 
followed this, and then came The American Commonwealth. 

— The Publishers’ Weekly recorded the publication in America 
last year of 4,631 books (1,111 of which wereimported). ‘This ex- 
ceeded the record for 1887 by 194, bat fell short of that of 1886,— 
the heaviest in the history of American book-publishing,—by 45. 
In England in 1888 the output was 6,591, as against 5,686 in 1887. 

— A rich Parisian one day invited Chopin to dinner, with the in- 

tention of getting him to entertain the guests afterward. In this 
the host reckoned without the guest, for, when asked to play, Chopin 
exclaimed, ‘‘ But, my dear sir, I have eaten so little.’’ In one of 
his letters Chopin says of Schmitt that he was forty years old and 
his compositions were eighty. 
— Hotel and boarding accommodations for the American Insti- 
tute at Bethlehem are all that could be desired. Engage your 
rooms at once, by writing to Gen. George T. Cruft at Bethlehem, 
stating how much you will pay and any special needs. The head- 
quarters will be at the Maplewood Hotel; the rate will be $2.50 
per day; Maplewood Cottage, same grounds, $2.00; Sinclair 
House is also headquarters, —$2.00 for men and $1.75 for women ; 
Howard, $1.50; Turner, $1.00; Uplands, $1.00; Mt. Washing- 
ton, $1.00; Ranlet, $1.75; Highland, $2.00; Avenue, $1.00; 
Alpine, $1.50; Blandin, $1.00; Bethlehem, $6.00 per week; Hill- 
side, $1.00; Broadview, $1.00; Woodlawn, $1.50; Sammer Rest, 
$5.00 per week; Prospect House, $6.00 per week ; Centennial, 
$1.00; Georgia Cottage, $6.00 a week ; Strawberry Hill, $1.00. 
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* attention be fixed on No. 1, wherein lies the gist of the matter. 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 


A TWO-CENT STAMP. 


““C. B. Y.,” in the JouRNAL of this week, vents his wrath 
upon committeemen who fail to reply to letters inclosing return 
stamps. I have often heard this complaint. Hear now the com- 
mitteeman : 

Must I write a letter because you give me a stamp with which to 
send it? If you send me a ticket for six cabinet photographs, 

“must I goand sit for my picture ? If yousend me so valuable a thing 
as @ pass to Florida, must I go? I have a complimentary ticket to 
a summer institute, must I go? I don’t want your stamp, | 
merely keep it rather than throw it away. 

You say it is easy for me to write a letter. Must I do every- 
thing that is easy ? Even an easy task may burden a weary man. 
But it isn’t always easy. A thoughtless letter often calls out a 
reply either of vexation or of farther pleading. Unless your letter 
deserves a reply, I will not write one for the sake of using your 
stamp. The sender of a letter is not warranted in expecting a 
reply unless he is warranted in sending the letter, stamp or no 


stamp. 

It is a common thing for several students to address letters to the 
committees of all the towns in a certain desirable section. Three 
boys with a dollar each can address seventy-five towns and enclose 
return stamps. Do you really think seventy-five of us should write 
seventy-five letters, saying we have no vacancies and if we had we 
would notemploy those three boys? I have tried it, and I am now 
callous as my neighbors. I reply to letters that are sent for good 
reasons, that entitle the sender to expect a reply,—as I would io 
any other business,—and the stamp affects me very little. I do 
not reply to simple random advertisements because they are written 
i swstead of printed, and contain two cents. 

If this is wrong I hope to be shown wherein. 

COMMITTEEMAN, Falmouth, Mass., June 1, 1889. 





ToC. B. Y.’’: Are you quite sure you are right in reference 
to politeness requiring a committeeman to write you because you 
have written tohim and ‘‘enclosedastamp’’? I do not so view it. 
Politeness requires you to enclose a stamp, but does it of necessity 


raquire John Doe to sit down and take an envelope (one cent), a 
s 1eet of paper (one cent), pen, ink, blotter, etc. (say one cent), and 
ten minutes time (say ten cents) to write you an answer to a ques- 
tion that perhaps he don’t care to answer ? 

I receive a good many such “‘ stamp enclosed’? communications, 
and have some thoughts about politeness in regard to them not en- 
tirely parallel to those you imply. Think further, please. 

Lro, Summit, N. J. 


—— 


BIOLOGY. 


1. What is the peculiarity of the mammal fauna of Australia ? 

2. Where did the order of marsupials first arise ? 

3. How did they get into Australia ? 

4, Why have no other mammals reached Australia ? 

5. What proves that the climate of Australia is well adapted for 
other mammals ? 

6. What sort of life is found in the earliest rocks containing 
fossils ? 

7. What bas been the history of life since that time ? 

8. Which of the sub-kingdoms exhibits in the best manner a 
gradual evolution ? 

9. Why must the study of the evolution of fossil forms be chiefly 
coufined to the vertebrates ? 

10. What family of the vertebrates has exhibited by its fossils 
te most exact history of evolution ? 

11. What is the general verdict of scientists upon evolution ? 

12. How is man regarded in the evolutionary scheme ? 


—_ OO 


THE DOUBLE ACCUSATIVE. 


In this article I shall bring to a close my contributions to the 
eurrent discussion of this subject. In doing so, courtesy and justice 
require some notice of the rejoinders made in recent issues of the 
JOURNAL, 

I, From the treatment of the subject contained in the Greek 
grammar of Crosby, of which Mr. Perkins says that nothing ever 
written gives a better analysis, I so far dissent as to feel the need 
of giving it a passing examination. 

Three rules germane to the subject are quoted by him. In cun- 
sidering these it should be borne in mind that there is a wider 
usage of the genuine double accusative in Greek than in English 
and Latin. In the origin of the discussion this fact was anticipated 
and provided for in the use of the expression, ‘‘ considerably en- 
larged to answer the demands of Greek.’?’ Now No. 2 of Mr. 
Perkins’s quotations sets forth the additional class of verbs which pre- 
cisely measures the extent of this wider usage in Greek. No. 3 gives 
that class of verbs whose construction with the double accusative is 
common alike to English, Latin, and Greek. [ think the gram- 
marian cited should have combined the latter two into one, and 
given the construction as that of the double direct object. That he 
did not do so ie probably due to the fact that he did not suspect the 
identity of the two classes, and did not have a clear view of the essen. 
tial nature of the direct object. However this may be, since Nos. 
2and 3 of the rules quoted embrace that class of verbs concerning 
whose construction with the double accusative there is no contention 
between us, they may be dismissed from consideration and our 


In No. 1 this grammarian teaches us that verbs meaning to make, 
choose, appoint, name, ete., govern two accusatives, one the direct 
objert, the other the effect in apposition. To those of us who haye 
given this subject especial attention, scarcely anything that has 
been wrilten seems wider of the facts than this statement. Though 
I have not made an extensive search, I think if hardly a gramma- 
rian can be found who would endorse the entire statement. Of the 
respondents in this discussion, Mr. Evans, I am sure, would dissent 
in toto. Mr. Hervey’s approval would be inconsistent with his or- 


critic as Mr. Perkins would himself desire, on closer scrutiny, to 
modify his language. Is No. 1 of the three rules quoted true ? 

In the sentence, ‘“ They made you ki g,”’ we are taught to con- 
strue as follows: You is t'e acousuive of the direct object of the 
verb made ; king is the ~ccusative of the « fected object of the verb 
made ; and lastly (ba. nt leas’). king is ia apposition with you. I 
hold that neither of these statements is trae That the first two 
cannot be has ben elab rately shown, I think, in a former arti- 
cle, and need not be demom trated here. Tue last is contrary to 


the essential nature of the sppositive. 

For consider the nat ire and faxection of an appositive. Trae the 
literal meaning of the word, a is sean io ite derivation and compo- 
sition, is placed by the side of Bat this meaning has no further 
grammatical bearivg thae to set forth the law of its p wition in the 
sentence. The true apposi in is contained in the substantive, with 
which it is in apposition. I. qsalifies the sub tantive. It is that 
which serves to givé the substantive a spec fic charac'er But note 
this critical test. The true appositive performs thie work of spe- 
cific attribution, itse/f and alone, unaided by any verbs! pre icate or 
any sort of predication, The quality, character, offi -e, or name, 
attributed to the substantive, already b-longs to it independently of 
the predication made in the given sen‘ence, aud was true of it an- 
terior to the action expressed by the v rb of the sentence. The 
true appositive qualifies not by predication, but by attribution. The 
specific character which it gives to the substantive is ‘‘ taken for 
granted.’’ Its qualifying office in syntax is not created by means 
of predication, but is entirely independent of it. 
I saw Cicero, the orator. Tere the word orat-r is an attributive 
designation of Cicero, already existing, granted him by common 
consent previously to my seeing him, and belonging to him whether 
I should see him or not. My seeing him did not make him an 
orator. 

Put this so-called appositive in the same sentence with a real ap- 
positive, and note how clearly marked the difference becomes. 
They elected Webster, the orator, Speaker of the House. How rad- 
ically different and distinct are the syntactical functions of orator 
and Speaker iu this sentence! Webster was Webster the orator be- 
fore his election to the speakership, and this latter act has no bear- 
ing whatever on his designation as orator; but he became Speaker 
of the House absolutely in virtue of, and at the time of, his election. 
Orator is a true appositive. Speaker has no marks of kinship to 
one. And yet we are taught in this rule that both ora‘or and 
Speaker have an identical syntax, that both are appositives, and 
are in apposition with Webster. Such misconception as this, and 
lack of precision, it seems to me, are an offence to the science of 


grammar. 
II. I regret that the limits of this paper make it impossible for 
me to note in detail the fallacies which abound in Mr. Hervey’s ar- 


ticle of January 12. I will cite only a few. 

1. The beautiful and cardinal distinction heretofore pointed out 
between the effected and affected object is a distinction drawn, n.t 
between verbs, but between nouns which are the objects of verbs. 
To transfer this distinction to verbs, and then proceed to merge all 
sorts of yerbs into an impossible class of so-called effective verbs, has 
the appearance of a futile attempt to wipe out the distinction, and 
no other possible result than that of beclouding the issue. 
Gildersleeve is a master of expression. In the matter of graphic 
illustration through the instrumentality of language he is fucile 
princeps. For decking and embalming the literal translation of a 
foreign word in the texture of a pure English idiom, making the 
whole redolent of the fragrance of both languages, he is without an 
equal. In the sentence which Mr. Hervey quotes from him, is 
given, with the usual skill of the master, a graphic picture of the 
rea! nature of the effected object ; thus: 

God created the universe. 

God made a creation,—the universe. 

Analyzing this word-picture, it is easy to note his process of illus- 
trating the eff-cted object. For the verb created he substitutes its 
exact equivalent, made a ceation, This equivalent is composed of 
the verb made, which may be considered typical of the verbs that 
signify to effect, and the word creation, which is the noun form of 
the verb create. Following this, there stands out in bold relief the 
effected object universe, identical with creation and in apposition 
with it. Let us apply this method to the verb of Mr. Hervey’s 
sentence, J st ake the horse. 

The noun form of the verb strike is the word stroke, or blow, as 
rreation is of the word create. A fair pecimen of the verbs which 
signify to effect in the word m ke. Hence make a stroke is the 
exact equivalent of strike. Following this, there stands out in bold 
relief the effected ubject horse. Putting these together, we have, 
after the manner of Gildersleeve, the perfect analogue of Mr. 
Hervey’s sentence; thus: 

I strike the horse. 

I make a stroke,— the horse! 

Does horse mean the same thing as sfroke ? and is it in apposition 
with it ? 

2. It is an error to suppose that ‘‘all verbs which can take an 
object must take an effected objcet, either expressed or implied.”’ 
Che error is due to a failure to distivguish between the effected ob- 
ject of an action gramm.-tically considered, and the objective result 
of an action logically spesking. In the former, the effected object 
is such a result as is inherent to the action, and necessarily flows 
from it, and is the orly such result. In the latter, the result is 
circumstantial, not vecessarily implied in the actin, and may be 
one of many such. When we epeak of the inner «r effected object 
in grammar, we mean such au ob j-ct an ix contained in the verb. 
This object can be expressed trom the verb When so expressed, 
it takes the substantive form of the verb This form sometimes 
wears the literal garb of the verb. In this case we edd the title 
cognate. But whatever be the lirer-] garb of the object thus un- 
rolled from the verb, if we fiud it to be the same as the object in 
question, we call the latter the effected obj-ct. That this object 
is found to be iden: ical in meaning with that evolved from the verb 
is our ground for saying that it is coutained in the verb. The verb 
haviog been made to yie'd its subs'ant've, we find that the object 
represented by the substantive is identical with the obj ct which 
we had under our microscope fur classifica’ion. But a:l vhis has 
nothing whatever to do with an ordinary logical res It or « fect. 
Logically speaking, the result of my «trib ing th» ho re way be auch 
a thing as Mr. Hervey calle a struck horse So I might say the 
result or effect is pain, suffering, discomfurt ta the borse, or a dis- 
ocated arm of my own, or a broken whipet ff, or a dead horse-fly. 


expressions in a former article have seemed discourteous. It was 
because of the very favorable impression of his scholarship received 
from reading his first article,—an impression only deepened by his 
second,—that I wrote unguardedly and without a thought that my 
language could be deemed objectionable. I cheerfully concede his 
familiarity with all the standard writers. But being outside of all 
grammars, and appealing to such higher law as the general science 
of grammar might be found to have, I meant by the words 
‘* not cognizant of,’’ not recognizing or granting, and by ‘‘ a law of 
grammar,”’ such law as was about to be stated on my own author- 
ity. This was well indicated, I supposed, by the clause, ** which I 
here make bold to declare.’’ 

By a simple sentence I of course meant one which contains but a 
single verb form. The pertinence of the remark made in that con- 
nection, Jay in the fact that although he had in theory recognized 
the presence of the copula be expressed or implied, yet in the prac- 
tical work of construing he had not only ignored its existence, but 
had given a construction irreconcilable with its use. For although 
it is after the manner of speech often to omit some word of a sen- 
tence, yet it is conceded that the supplying of the omitted word is 
essential to the proper construction of the sentence. If the copula 
be is put into the sentence it will readily appear that A/exunder is 
not the direct object of the verb named. Whether Aleran ‘er and 
god agree in case is not an issue, nor whether the chief characteristic 
of predicative and attributive construction is the agreement in 
grammatical form of the substantive and its modifier; but the chief 
point is that neither one of these is the direct object of the verb, as 
is taught by the grammarians and as was construed by Mr. Evans 
in his first article. 

Toward the close, however, he has accurately given what I hold 
to be the only true and defensible construction of the two objects 
which accompany verbs of this class,—to wit, that the verb named 
in the sentence given, takes but one object, the inner or effected 
object; that this object is an infinitive clause or proposition; that 
A eran /er is the subject accusative of the infinitive copula to be ; 
and that god is the predicate accusative of the infinitive proposition 

ing in case with Alexander. 

While he concedes this construction to be strictly correct he adds 
that still be does not see why the grammarians may not use the ex- 
pression, “‘ take two accusatives,’’ since such a statement is in ac- 
cordance with the facts. If by the expressions ‘‘may have two 
accusatives,’’ ‘‘ may take two accusatives,’’ the grammarians have 
meant that these two accusatives are simply connected with the 
verb in the sense of local accompaniment, mere juxtaposition, math- 
ematical adjacency, so to speak, the apologetic point is doubtlees 
well made. But to suppose that any grammarian, in the choice of 
such expressions as these, was opp! an escapement in case of 
future need by means of so bold a double entendre, is too uncharit- 
able for contemplation. 

In the commencement of this article I had intended to close with 
a detailed statement of the position herein outlined. But I am 
compelled to forbear, nursing the intention, however, of presenting 
at some future time a thesis divested of argumentation and contro- 
versial spirit, setting forth the doctrine that all the verbs of Class 
II. (Sep. 13) should be classified with that large and important list 
of verbs well known as Vera Senti:ndi et Declarandi, whose con- 
struction is the accusative with the infinitive. 

In conclusion, I heartily thank the respondents for the interest 
which they have shown in this subject, and crave leave of the 
JOURNAL to violate the literary proprieties so far as to express the 
hope of seeing them at the Nashville meeting of the National Asso- 
ciation. Here at least, to the manner born and upon my native 
heath, I can safely pledge the charming hospitality of her citizens 
to a sumptuous regalement of the outer man. The distinguished 
talent of the Association may be relied on to tickle the palate of 
the inner man. While between the two we shall doubtless see eye 
to eye and obtain some graphic views of the double objective. 

R. E. BINFORD. 


—— 


ANSWERS TO “FORTY KINGS OF FRANCE.” 
[See JOURNAL of May 23,] 


30. Louis XII. 36. John. 

81. Napoleon I. 37. Henry III. 

82. Clovis. 38. Charles Martel. 
33. Philip V. 39. Louis X. 

34. Philip IL. 40. Napoleon III. 


35. Charlemagne. 


—_e—__—_ 


QUERIES AND ANSWERS, 


— Is our week of seven days absolutely universal ? 
AMERICAN, 


— Can you tell me through the Query department how many 
large libraries there are in the United States ? INQUIRER. 





— Is it true that Fairmount Park, Philadelphia, is the largest 
park in the world ? FRANKLIN, Omaha, Neb. 





— To ‘‘Student’’: The nom de plume ‘ E. Marlitt,’’ belonged 
to Miss Eugenia John, a German author who died in 1887. 





— To “C. E. L.’’: Alice Cary; the poem may be found in 
nearly all editions of Alice and Phebe Cary’s poems.—[Eb. 





— To “ Hampton”: Pocahontas left one child,—a son,—from 
whom John Randolph, of Roanoke, was descended: 
JAMES J. H. Hamiuton, Easton, Pa. 


— I should be glad to learn, through the “‘ query column,” what 
the correct pronunciation is of the following proper names, fre- 
quently used in referring to the Samoan controversy, —Tamasese, 
Malietoa. R. W. 

— To “ Ansonia’’: Ona hill at the far end of St. Cloud (Sin 
Cloo) as we arrive from Paris by the Seine, stands the church of 
that name, and across the street from it the remains of the abbey 
where St. Clodonald was buried. The name of the town is a cor- 
ruption of his. J. CG Dz 


— If you or any of the querists know the name of the “elderly 
New Yorker,’ mentioned in the JOURNAL as proposing to assist 
boys from the public schools in getting a college education, I shall 
be obliged if you will tell me through the Query department. 
READER. 





But to confound these sorts of objective results with che i 
effected object of grammar is a radical misconce bet mt eed 





iginal or present position, J cannot doubt but that so scholarly a 


Mr. Joseph Pulitzer is understood to be the “ quiet-looking eld- 


jerly man’’ who made the proposition mentioned. Twelve boys 
JI]. I beg to tender to Mr, Evans my regrets if certain wil] be assisted each year till sixty have entered college. —{ En, 
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OUR BOOK TABLE. 





[Owing to the present variety in the size and form of printi 


the old designations of books, as 4to, 8vo, 12mo, etc., Fy 
cation of size; we shall, therefore, hereafter, give the 
books in inches, the number first given being the length. ] 





«Down THE Great River.” By Captain Willard Glazier, 
author of ‘‘From Ocean to Ocean on Horseback,’’ ete. Illustrated. 
Philadelphia: Hubbard Brothers. 445 pp., with an Appendix of 
55 pp. 7x5. 
This volume will attract special attention, especially from teach- 

ers and students of the geography of North America, when it 

becomes known to-them that it contains an account of the discovery 
which Captain Glazier claims to have made of the true source of the 

Mississippi River. This bas long been a mooted question. These 

head waters have long been known to the Indians and early ex- 

plorers, as ‘‘ Elk Lake,’’ and are situated in Beltrami County, 

Minnesota. The enterprise and persistency of Captain Glazier, in 

tracing the course of the ‘‘Great River’’ to that point, led bis 

enthusiastic companions to christen it ‘‘ Lake Glazier’’ but the 

Legislature of Minnesota for 1889 passed an act naming it ‘‘ Elk 

Lake,’’ and ordered that ‘‘no edition of any school geography, 

published subsequent to January 1, 1890, which contains any map 

giving any name to the lake specified in seetion 1, other than ‘‘ Elk 

Lake,’’ shall be used in the schools of this state. This act shall 

take effect and be in force from and after its passage.’’ Apart 

from its relation to the question relating to the source of the 

‘*Great River,’? the volume is very attractive and instruc- 

tive, giving a concise history of the early discoveries of the 

Mississippi, together with views, descriptive and pictorial, of the 

cities, towns, villages, and scenery on the banks of the river, as 

seen during a canoe voyage of over three thousand miles from its 
head waters to the Gulf of Mexico. Over thirty full page illustra- 
tions and maps enhance the value of this interesting book. To the 

stadent of American geography it is an auxiliary of the utmost im- 

portance. The Appendix furnishes the authentic testimony which 

presents the claims of Captain Glazier in regard to its source. 

** Eik’”’ Lake is 3,084 miles from the Galf of Mexico, and its 

elevation above the ocean is 1,582 feet. The book is elegantly 

bound in imitation morocco with gilt edges. A volume for every 
library, school, and home. 

By the Rev. James S. 

584 pp., 74x 54. 


Reapines in Caurca History. 
Stone, D.D. Philadelphia: Porter & Coates. 
Price, $1.50. 

Those who have read Dr. Stone’s Heart of Merrie England do 
not need to be told that he wields a graceful and graphic pen, bring- 
ing his readers into liying contact with his subjects through his 
charming descriptive powers. ‘The present work consists of a series 
of pleasing and instructive studies in which the sequence of time 
and order has been observed, while the chapters are so designed 
that perusal is not necessarily consecutive. Opening with the times 
of St. Ignatius, the martyr, these pages and those which follow 
upon early ritual poetry and the solitary life entertain and impress 
as from one who, while sitting at the feet of the masters and gath- 
ering their inspiration, has yet imparted to the readings a life of 
of their own. ‘Phe author has gleaned from many fields, and his 
garnered antiquities, biography, folklore, polity, liturgics, and phi- 
losophy will r-inforce students, sparing them much weariness of 
brain and valuable time. The lines of Ovid, quoted on the title- 
page, are apt, notwithstanding that the implied apology is alto- 
gether unnecessary : 

Forsitan hee aliquis nam sant quoque, parva vocabit ; 
Sed, que non prosunt singula, multa javant. 

‘* Perhaps some one will call these trivial matters, and so they 
are; yet what is of little good by itself, combined with others, effects 
much,”’ 


BurGoyne’s INvAsION OF 1777: With an Oatline Sketch 
of the American Invasion of Canada, 1775-76. By Samuel Adams 
Drake. Boston: Lee & Shepard. 146 pp., 7x5. 

One of the most important volumes in the publishers’ excellent 
series of ‘‘ Decisive Events in American History.’’ An introductory 
chapter and prelude on the invasion of Canada are followed by de- 
scriptions of the plan of the campaign, of Burgoyne’s army, the 
fall of Ticonderoga, the march to Fort Edward, Battle of Benning- 
ton, St. Leger’s Expedition, and so forward, point by point, to the 
retreat and surrender of the British general, October 17, 1777, 
which won for us immediate recognition as a nation and the alliance 
of France, the first military power of Europe. This campaign, which 
has afforded the most voluminous literature treating of any single 
episode of the Revolutionary War, is not merely instructive to mili- 
tary critics, but just now of particular interest to all loyal souls who 
desire to know more of how our independence was won. The work 
is furnished with military maps and cuts, besides index and anno- 
tations. Its frontispiece is a portrait of Burgoyne, in all his superb 
self-consciousness. 

A Cavern For A HermiraGe. By Clarence Buskirk. 
New York: John B. Alden. 93 pp., 6x4}. Price, 50 cents. 
The modest volume bearing the above title is the poetical offspring 

of one well known in the legal, if not in the literary field. Mr. 

Buskirk has served as attorney-general of his resident state, Indi- 

ana, thus having valid claim to the prefix of Hon., as well as to 

academic honors by which he has not chosen to distinguish himself 
in this connection. The argument of his poem is that one driven 
within the borders of misanthropy retires to a wilderness, where 
from day to day he puts his meditations into verse. are out 
of the common order, although Cowper voices a like spiritual expe- 
rience in ‘‘O for a lodge in some vast wilderness!’’ as does Tenny- 
son in the stanza,— 
‘‘Ah, what shall I be at fifty, 
Should Nature keep me alive, 
If I find the world so bitter 
When I[ am but twenty-five.”’ 





Compiled and arranged by 
137 pp., 


GRANDFATHER'S STORIES. 
James Johonnot. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 
74 x 54. 

A worthy leader in the publishers’ projected historical series is 
this ‘* Book 1,’’ divided into fables, tales of fairyland, myths, 
legends, home stories and foreign stories, with numerous and spirited 
illustrations. Quite a cabinet of curios and gems, correctly classified 
and labelled, and every one adapted to the wants of young learners, 
whether in home or school. In sketches from abroad we have “‘A 
Story of Cervantes,”’ “‘ Columbus at the Convent,’’ ‘‘ The Angel 
of the Camp,”’ ete., and in those of our own country such as ‘‘ The 
Boston Boys,’’ ‘‘ Our Grandmothers at School,’’ ‘‘ Washington and 
the Horse,’’ ‘* Rebecea the Drummer,” and ‘‘ Daniel Webster 
as a Boy,’’—familiar indeed to well-grown boys and girls, but 


which the younglings will read out of this book for the first or the | , 


fifth or the tenth time with avidity, receiving entertainment with 


ive little indi. 


measures of 


Eient Hunprep Mites ty AN AMBULANCE. By 
Laura Winthrop Johnson. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott 
Company. 131 pp., 7} x5. Price, 75 cents. 
Originally appearing in Lippincott’s magazine in the form of 

correspondence, this record of travels in the Great West of 1875 is 

reprinted in durable form, partly as a memorial of the deceased 
writer. Laura Winthrop, a descendant of Goveroor Winthrop and 
niece of President Woolsey, of Yale College, was the original of 

N. P. Willis’ familiar lines ‘‘To Laura W., two Years of Age,”’ 

beginning : 

“I would that thou might’st ever be 
As beautiful as now; 
That time might ever leave as free 
Thy yet unwritten brow.” 

That her charms of person were equaled by those of her mind, 
this modest volume bears evidence. Nothing could be more natur- 
ally or vividly pictured than are the scenes of her wilderness jour- 
ney and her observations of Indian habits and castoms; and our 
interest in them is heightened rather than lowered by the fact that 
the ‘‘ Great American Desert’’ and the untutored savage are so 
soon comparatively things of the psst. The book has a short 
preface by a sister of its author and an introduction by George 
William Cartis. 


Stupies rv Civics. By J. ‘I. McCleary, State Normal 
School, Mankato, Minn. St. Panl: D. D, Merrill. 369 pp., 
74x5}. Price, $1.10. 
A very large amount of useful material in usable forni; a we'l- 
designed assistant to students seeking insight to the way in which 
public business is transacted. By means of tabulations and other 
modes of condensation, each of our important governmental insti- 
tutions receives a share of consideration, the appendix being a 
treasury of reference matter. Part I. describes government within 
the state; i. ¢., why and how a town is organized, proceedings in a 
justice’s court, primitive modes, county customs, and city ordi- 
nances, etc.; Part IL. treats of states, their constitutions and 
government, legislative, executive, and judicial departments; Part 
IIL. sets forth the causes of the Revolution, Articles of Confeder- 
ation, the structure of the national departments, relation of the 
states, and miscellaneous matters; Parts 1V. and V. deal with 
general government and commercial law. The author dedicates to 
the members of his classes in civics, whose questions have aided him 
in determining what subjects to treat. 

PracticaAL Epucation: Treating of the Development 
of Memory, the Increasing Quickness of Perception, and Train- 
ing the Constructive Faculty. By Charles G. Leland, M.A., 
F.R.L.S. London: Whittaker & Co. 280 pp., 74x 5}. 

Our countryman, late director of the Public Industrial Art 
School of Philadelphia, well known as an original thioker, a pro- 
lifie and vigorous writer on technical education, and the first person 
to introduce industrial art asa branch of education in the public 
schools of America, is timely in sending home a new edition of this 
work, which enjoys the prestige of having been translated into 
German by Inspector Carl Werner. Both the Yeas and Nays on 
this question of popular interest will be glad to hear anew from so 
devoted an advocate of a system which has taken root all over 
Great Britain. 

A number of years ago the Bureau of Education at Washington, 
observing the success of his work, employed Mr. Leland to write 
a pamphlet embodying his theory of hand work in schools and 
families; this had a circulation of more than 60,000 copies in two 
years. The first division of the present volume gives the pamphlet 
matter enlarged; in Parts I[. and ILI. are presented his theories 
on developing memory and creating quickness of perception, their 
basis being that before learning, children should acquire the art of 
learning, and the memory that is to be filled must first possess the 
capacity. Associated with this are exercises in quickening the 
perception, which are at first purely mechanical, and range from 
merely training the eye to mental arithmetic and problems in all 
departments of learning. Kellogg & Co., of New York, are the 
American publishers. 


In a pamphlet of some fifty pages, bearing the inter- 
esting title of An Object of Life, and How to Attain It, published 
for the author by the Fowler & Wells Co., Mr. F. Leopold Smith, 
Jr., aims to “ give a higher idea of life than that which is gener- 
ally diffused among mankind.’’ The treatise is intended more 
especially for young men seeking to solve the problem of an indi- 
vidual career in a manner to insure success, and is worthy of its 
declared aim to disseminate good. 


Tue Boston Society of Natural History has published, 
throngh D. C. Heath & Co., No. XV. of its Guides for Science 
Teaching, by Henry Lincoln Clapp, master of George Putnam 
School, of Boston. This embraces thirty-six observation lessons on 
common minerals, which have been thoroughly worked out with 
successive classes in the author’s school. To bring the minds of 
pupils directly in contact with facts, is the first aim. A subject 
usually considered very technical is presented in so simple and 
practical a’ manner that: many teachers will see opened a way of 
making themselves very useful to their pupils in this line of work, 
giving them a realizing sense of the wonders and perfections of 
common things in nature. Pupils’ descriptions have been intro- 
duced, the suggestions in which will be found most helpful to the 
uninitiated teacher, who will gain many opportunities of learning 
while she instructs. ‘The list of material needed is cheap, and the 
mineral specimens required are not difficult to obtain. 


—— —.-— 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


Standard Music Readers; by B. Jepson. Book I.,40cents; Book IL, 
50 cents; Book IIL., 75 cents; Book IV., $1.00. New York: A, 8. 
Barnes & Co. 

The Fortune of the Republic; price, 15 cents. —~ The Beginnings of 
New England; by John Fiske; price, $2.00. ——— Indoor Studies; by 
John Burroughs; price, $1.25. —— Birds Through an Opera Glass; by 
Florence A. Merriam ; price, 75 cents. —— Up and Down the Books ; 
by Mary E. Bamford; price, 75 cents. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin, 
& Company. 

Eight Hundred Miles in an Ambulance ; by Laura Winthrop John- 
son; price, 75 cents. —— Merle’s Crusade; by Rosa Nonchette Carey; 
rice, $1.25. —— ‘‘ Laramie’; by Capt. Charles King; price, $1.00 
yeonomy; by J. Stanley Grimes; price, 50 cents. Philadelphia: 
B. Lippincott Company. 

Statics for Beginners; by John Greaves, M.A.; price, 90 cents. — 
Bacon’s Essays; edited by F. G. Shelby, M.A.; price, 90cents. New 
York: Macmillan & Co. 

That Unknown Country. Springfield, Mass.: C. A. Nichols & Co. 





J. 


Physical Training; by E. B. Warman; price, $1.00. Chicago: A. G. 
Spaulding & Bro 

Cicero’s Brutus; edited by Martin Kellogg; price, $1.35. Boston : 
Ginn & Compan 


Ear and Voiee Trainin ; by N. A. Calkins ; price, 50 cents. New 
York: E. L. Kellogg & 
Shoup’s Graded 
Paul, Minn.: D. D. Merrill. 

Le Mari de Madame de Solange; by Emile Souvestre; edited with 
English Notes; by O. B. Super, Ph.D. —— Sir Thomas Wyatt and His 
Poems; by William Edward Simmons. Boston: D ©, Heath & Co. 
Appleton’s Standard Business Forms (3 Nos.). New York: D. Apple- 


mn & Co. 
German for Americans; by Dr, Jacoh Mayer; price, $1,00, Philadel- 


lier; by William J. Shoup; price, 20 cents. St. | W. 
John De Witt Peltz. 


HAMPDEN CO. TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION. 


The annual meeting of the Hampden County (Mass.) Teachers’ 
Association occurred at the High School Hall, Springfield, May 31, 
President Colburn in the chair, and Miss Laura C. Harding, of 
Westfield, acting as secretary. More than 600 teachers were 
present. 


Supt. E. H. Davis, of Chelsea, presented the first paper on the 
subject of ‘‘ Reading.’’ Mr. Davis took modern ground from the 
outset. Reading, he said, was getting thought from the printed 
page. During the earlier years he would make everything subor- 
divate to this one object. The matter of expression will large!y 
take care of itself if the thought be first clear. Never read for the 
children to imitate. Get the children first to talking freely and 
easily by the use of objects. Use no book during the first half year, 
then only single lines in reading, followed still later by paragraphe. 
Depend not upon rote reading from few books, but upon a constant 
supply of fresh matter from many sources. Finally realize that 
during the nine years of primary school life, the reading may be 
made themeans of conveying a vast deal of information. 

The second paper was presented by Miss E. M. Reed, principal 
of the Springfield Training School; subject, ‘‘ Primary Work.’’ 
She first pointed out the fact that the order of development of the 
child’s faculties determines the method to be pursued in teaching. 
Sense perception and imagination are earliest active; the power of 
generalization comes at a later period. It is hard to over-estimate 
the number of facts which may be accumulated by the child in his 
early years. Indeed at this time must be laid the broad basis of 
fact upon which the generalizations of fature years are to be based. 
The natural acquirement of knowledge never overtaxes the child’s 
mind, the effort to use this knowledge systematically may. 
Childhood, then, is the best time to acquire a knowledge of number, 
form, language, penmanship, color, masic, drawing, and geogra- 
phy. Children have, and should be made to exercise, the power 
of concentration and attention. A little observation shows that 
they are capable of the most complete absorption either in work or 
play. Do not, however, demand attention, but compel it by voice, 
bearing, enthusiasm, personality. As regards moral training forget 
not that the child is father to the man. The child must become 
what the man is to be. Time does not eradicate, it only strength- 
ens habit. Begin moral training upon the first day inschool. Cul- 
tivate self-control, honesty, respect for authority; arouse emotions 
of generosity, sympatby, helpfulness. Develop the w«sthetic side 
of the child’s nature. Teach him to love the beautiful; to look 
for and recognize it both in nature and in art. Early teaching 
should be objective and oral, with the teacher’s personality behind 
it. Methods should be varied and attractive. Make it certain th+t 
only pleasant memories of school life shall linger in the pupil's 
mind, 

Miss Sara Kneel, of the Westfield Normal School, read a most 
interesting paper on ‘‘ Composition in Grammar Schools.’’ Miss 
Kneel introduced her paper by giving many amusing instances of 
native ignorance of the first elements of English speech. She called 
attention to the fact that good grammar and correct orthography 
are passports alike to social and business positions. The vast ma- 
jority of pupils never pass beyond the grammar school. . Here, 
then, if at all, the pupil must learn correct expression. Here, if 
ever, must the love of good literature be cultivated. Always 
choose familiar subjects for compositions,—current events awaken 
the most interest. The reading of interesting stories or poems, 
afterward to be reproduced in the student's language, yields good 
results. Word exercises for the purpose of discovering synonyms 
and distinguishing fine shades of meaning are both profitable and 
interesting. 

The forenoon session closed with an entertaining account, by 
Mrs, E. M. Ferry, teacher of drawing, Holyoke, of the exhibition 
of drawing at San Francisco last summer. 

At the opening of the afternoon session the following officers 
were elected: President—W. W. Colburn. Vice-President—R. 
H. Perkins, of Chicopee. Secretary—Laura C. Harding, of West- 
field. Treasurer—Dwight Clark, Springfield. 

** The Ideal Teacher ’’ formed the subject of a most captivating 
address, by W. C. Bates, superintendent of schools at Canton. 

The concluding address of the day was by W. 8. Parker, of the 
Everett School, Boston, on ‘The Form of Recitation in History.’’ 
Mr. Parker would exalt the recitation to the highest place in the 
school program. He would have the teacher stand or fall by this 
test. Here the teacher has a chance to act on the individual rather 
than the mass. Every member of the class, then, should have 
something to do. The two elements fundamental in a successful 
recitation are interest and attention. It is the teacher’s business to 
secure both. ‘The essential characteristics of a successful teacher 
are good health, good nature, judgment, self-control, a high sense 
of justice, interest in the pupil, great capacity for work, a famil- 
iarity with men and books. In the recitation give every pupil a 
fair chance ; allow no interruptions, and make criticisms construct- 
ive and helpful, rather than destructive and exasperating. Never 
condone a failure. On the other band, never allow a pupil thus to 
escape a recitation. Somehow, and about something, he must be 
made to talk. During the recitation have a third or quarter of the 
class writing upon the review. Memorize few dates, no words, 
but only ideas. Have as many different authors as possible in the 
hands of your pupils. 

At the close of the session Superintendent Balliet was called 
upon. He spoke of matters suggested by the papers, and in par- 
ticular took occasion to condemn the marking system. KNOX. 





EDUCATIONAL INTELLI GEN CE. 





COLORADO, 

State Editor, C. H. FROWINE, Manitou, 
Dr. David H. Moore, of Denver, has been elected to the chair 
of history in the State University. 
The State University has conferred the degree of LL.D. upon 
Prof. Aaron Gove, superintendent of the Denver schools. 
There were three graduates from the University the present year, 
—Mr. S. M. Samson, Miss Helen Beardslay, and Mr. W. C. 
Housel. 
A very important meeting of the Colorado Springs University 
Club was held recently, and some important changes made in the 
constitution and by-laws. Hereafter only four meetings are to be 
held during the year, instead of nine. They will occur in October, 
November, January, and March, and their date and character will 
be determined by the executive committee. The annual dinner is 
postposed until next fall. The following officers were chosen for 
the ensuing year: President—Louis R. Ehrich. Vice-President— 
m. F. Slocum. Secretary—George B. Turnbull. Treasurer— 
Additional members of the Executive Com- 
mittee—B. W. Steele, W. D. Sheldon, Miss Eloise Wickard. Lit- 


erary Committee—Mre. H. P. Campbell, Rev. James B. Gregg, 


B. W. Steele. Committee on Admission—Rev. Richard Montague, 
Prof. Charles W. Haines, Col. T.,Easign, 
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Rev. Trumbull Lee, of Paeblo, has received the degree of D.D., 
from the State University. ; 

Colorado College is to have a $20,000 dormitory. $11,000 of the 
amount has already been raised. 


INDIANA. 


On the 22d of July Mrs. E. L. Hailmann, the well known kin- 
de-gartner, will open a summer school of kindergarten and primary 
methods at La Porte, which will continue for four consecutive 
weeks, closing August 16. Instruction will be given during the 
four hours from 8 to 12 o'clock a. m., daily, in kindergarten occu- 
pations, Froebel’s educational methods, Hailmann’s primary meth- 
ods, singiog and Delsarte exercises, drawing and coloring. Supt. 
W. N. Hailmann will have charge of the departments of primary 
methods and drawing and coloring. A model kindergarten will 
be in session during the afternoons. 


IOWA. 
State Editor, ORION OC, SCOTT, Oskaloosa. 

The State Normal School graduated a class of 53 this spring,— 
18 of the number were representatives of the high schools of the 
state. 

Supt. J. P. Dodds, of Brooklyn, declined a reélection, and ac- 
cepted the superiotendency of the schools at Sigourney at an advance 
in salary. 

Princypal G. W. Bryant, of the Milton schools, has beén elected 
by the school board of Montezuma; the former principal, Mr. J. 
W. Jarnagin, retires to take sole charge of his paper,—the Monte- 
zuma Republican. 

Principal George S. Dick, of the New Sharon schools, has made 

a good record during the past year. He is a strong and growing 
man. 
Miss Jennie Chamberlain, daughter of the president of the State 
Agricultural College, and a graduate of Smith College, Northamp- 
ton, Mass., has been teaching the past year in the Rock Rapids 
High School and has accepted a position in the Oskaloosa High 
School for next year. 

Mise Gertrude W. Dawley, a State University graduate and 
teacher the past year in the Sioux City schools, has been added to 
the corps of teachers in the Oskaloosa High School. 

Mr. Tom B. Miller, principal of the Clear Lake schools, goes 
next year to take charge of the schools of Dillon, Montana, at a 
salary of $1,200. 

Mrs. Eva D. Kellogg, principal of the Ida Grove schools, is suc- 
ceeded by her high school principal, Mr. Sherman Yates, a gradu- 
ate of the State Agricultural College, and a young man of much 
worth, of the class who put themselves through college. 


MISSOURI, 


The twenty-eighth annual session of the Missouri Teachers’ As 
sociation will be held at Sweet Springs, June 18-20. In addition 
to excellent programs in the graded school, country school, and 
college departments, there is an unusual display of attractive talent 
in the general department, the program of which is here given : 

PROGRAM OF GENERAL DEPARTMENT: Tuesday, June 18.— 
8.30 a. m.—Address of Welcome, Rev. C. A. Hedrick, Sweet 
Springs. R-sponse by the president of the Association. 2 15p. m. 
—‘* County School Supervision,’? W. E. Coleman, Jefferson City. 
Discussion: J. P. Dougherty, DeSoto; E. D. Luckey, Ferguson. 
3 30 p. m.—‘' The County Institute,—Its Object and How to Se- 
cure Attendance,’’ L. J. Hall, Montgomery City. Discussion: 
W. H. Martin, Harrisonville; G. W. Jones, St. Charles. 
p. m.—‘"‘ A Year in Greece,’’ A. F. Fleet, Columbia. 

Wednesday, June 19. —2.15 p. m.—‘* The Relation of Secondary 
to Elementary Schools,” J. ‘'T. Muir, Kirksville. Discussion: D. 
L. Roe, Pilot Grove; Allen Moore, Stanberry. 3.30 p. m —‘* The 
Night of the Respective Branches to a Place in a Course of Study,’’ 
G. L. Osborne, Warrensburg. Discussion: B. P. Gentry, Kirks- 
ville, and others. 800 p. m.—‘' The Teacher's Dead Line,— 
Where Is It ?”’ J. S. Kendall, Glasgow. 

Thursday, June 20.—2.15 p m.—*‘ The Literature of the School 
Reader,’’ E. H. Long, St. Lonis, Discussion: Miss Minnie Clark, 
Kansas City; C. E. Carbart, Chillicothe. 3.30 p. m.—‘‘ Habit as 
a Factor in Edueation,’’ J. T. Buchanan, Kansas City. Discus- 
sion: J. S. McGhee, Cape Girardeau; W. W. Boner, Albany. 
8.00 p. m.—‘* The English Protest Against Examinations,’’ C. J. 
Keyser, Plattsburg. 

OFFICERS. — President—S. S, Laws, LL.D., Columbia, Secre- 
tary- L. E. Wolfe, Moberly. Assistant S.cretary—Miss Barbara 
Mullen, Moberly. Rai/road Secretaay—J. M. Shelton, Kansas 
City. Superintendent Exhibit— Anthony Haynes, Boonville. 

Railroads and Hotels.— Ali the railroads in the state will return 
members of the Association at one-third fare. Don’t fail to take a 
receipt from the agent when you purchase your ticket, and to have 
this receipt countersigned by the railroad secretary at Sweet Springs. 
The Sweet Springs hotels will give first-class fare for $1.50 per day. 
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NEW YORK, 


Miss Susie Oliver, of Boffalo, is teaching the school at Eden. 

Miss Eugenia Smith, of Castile, is the new preceptress of No. 8 
achool at that place. 

Miss Mina Nimk has been appointed teacher at the public school 
in Sheldon. 

Miss Annie Laury is the new teacher in District No. 1, at 
Leicester. 

Miss Susie Burney has been chosen as the new teacher for No. 
11, Leicester. 

Gibbon Manly is filling the vacancy caused by Miss Ida Chitten- 
den resigning as téacher in the Union School at Ellicottville. 

Miss C. Lillibridge is teaching school at East Key. 

Miss Florence Burdick is the new teacher at Rapids. 

The new teachers at Ransomville are, Miss Flora Peterson, Miss 
Mabel McCollough, and Miss Helen Graves for the North Ridge. 

District No. 10, Ransomville, will have a new schoolhouse built. 

Miss Emma Hawley has been engaged as printipal of the public 
school at Kock Glen. 

Principal Charles A. Goldsmith began the spring term March 18 
at East Aurora. 

Miss Emma McShay has had good success with her school at 
Lyndes Center. 

Miss Mary D. Kneff will stay at her school in Wilson, and Miss 
Albertine Swain bas been engagid for the grammar department. 


Three of Royalton’s new teachers are P. P. Cole at Bunker Hill 
District, Mrs. Charles Pasper at the Center, and Miss Jennie Gas- 
kill at Gilbert Corners. 

Miss Gertrude Brain has been engaged as teacher for No. 7 
school, Castile. 

The salaries of the teachers at Buffalo have been increased from 
five to six per cent. About 360 teachers are affected, which will 
aggregate $20,000 each year. 

Some of the new schools to be built in the state are the follow- 
ing : A $35,000 building at Waterford; school for No. 1, Albany, 
to cost $30,000; a $15,000 school for Friendship; an addition to 
School No. 2, East Albany; a $10,000 school at Geddes; a $40,000 
school at Johnstown; a $12,000 school at Tonawanda; a school at 
Saratoga; several houses at Holland; an $18,000 school for No. 3, 
at Saratoga Springs. 

The class day address at St. Mary’s Cathedral School, Garden 
City, L. L, will be given June 18, by Prof. W. LeConte Stevens, 
of the Packer Institute, and the commencement address, June 19, 
by the Rev. William R. Huntington, D.D., of Grace Church, New 
York City. 

Miss Hattie Matterson has accepted the appointment as precep- 
tress of the public school at Dale. 

Miss Lizzie Kellogg, of Pike, has taken the school at Belden- 
ville, Hermitage. 

Miss Hattie Frederick is the new preceptress of the public school 
in the Wilkes District, Withersfield. 

Professor Ernst has charge of the summer public school at Java. 

Miss Alice Graves, of Rock Glen, will teach in the public school 
at Smith, Warsaw. 

Alleghany will build a new public school. 

Miss Carrie Shields, of Eagle, will have charge of the Upper 
Sandusky school. 

Miss Wilster is one of the new teachers at public school 11, 
Gainsville. 

The following are new teachers appointed: Miss Ada G. Cornell 
in George Perry District, of Ransomville; Miss Etta Hewitt, in 
the Gothic District; Miss Alta Keple, in the Moss District; Miss 
Mattie Crosby, in the Randall District; Miss Helen Graves, in the 
North Ridge District, and Miss Annie Allen, for the Parks District 
school, 

Miss Jennie Ford is the new teacher of the French school at 
South Bennington. 

Miss Lulu Bassett, of Bergen, is teaching in Clarendon. 

Miss Grace Le Van, of Wilson, teaches in Newfane, and Miss 
Hattie Le Van in Hartland. 

Miss Jennie Goodale is the new preceptress of the Litchworth 
School, at Genessee Falls. 

Miss Louise Murray is the new teacher of the Silver Springs 
Union School. 

M: 8 Gertie Woodworth is teaching in the public school at Her- 
mitage. 

Miss Mamie Merrill, of Pike, will have charge of the public 
school at Bliss this sammer, 

Mr. Edward MeKibbon, of Salamanca, is now principal of the 
Carrollton school. 

Miss Anna Diller is the new teacher of the Robbins District 
school at. Leicester. 

Miss Dell Hoyt, of Salamanca, has been quite ill, but has now 
taken charge of her school. 


OHIO, 
State Editor, C. C. DAVIDSON, Alliance, 0. 

The forty-third annual meeting of the State Teachers’ Associa- 
tion was held at Toledo, July 2, 3, and 4. 

PROGRAM. — SUPERINTENDENTS’ SECTION.— Tuesday, July 
2.—9 00 a. m.—Inaugural Address, Supt. E. B. Cox, Xenia. Dis- 
cussion opened by W. A. Clark, Lebanon, and Supt. L. D. Bone- 
brake, Athens. ‘‘ Legislation for Couotry Schools,’’ Sapt. H. M. 
Parker, Elyria. Discussion opened by Supt. R. W. Mitchell, 
Alpha, and Prof. Warren Darat, Ada. 2.00 p. m.—‘* What Shall 
the Public Schools Teach ?’’ Supt. H. W. Compton, Toledo. Dis- 
cussion opened by Supt. G. W. Welsh, Lancaster, and Supt. F. B. 
Dyer, Madisonville. ‘‘ Promotions without Stated Examinations,’’ 
Prin. G. W. Carnahan, Cincinnati. Discussion opened by Supt. 
Henry Whitworth, Bellefontaine, and Prin. Reynold Janney, Chil- 
lico he. 8 p. m.— *‘ Physiology,’’ Prof E. T. Nelson, Delaware. 

GENERAL ASSOCIATION.— Wednesday, July 3.—9 a m.—In- 
augural Address, Supt. C. W. Bennett, Piqua. Discussion opened 
by Supt. O T. Corson, Cambridge, and Supt. C, C. Miller, Ottawa. 
** Industrial Education,’’ Prof. E. R. Booth, Cincinnati. Dis- 
cussion opened by Supt. Alston Etlis, Hamilton, and Prin. H. C. 
Adams, Toledo. 2 p. m.—** Modern Methods in the Study of Ge- 
ography,’’ Miss Ellen G. Reveley, Cleveland. Discussion opened 
by Supt. W. R. Comings, Norwalk, and Supt. F. Gillam Cromer, 
Greenville. ‘‘Special Methods in Civies,’? Supt. J. A. Shawan, 
Mt. Vernon. Discussion opened by Supr. E. F. Moulton, 
Cleveland, and Supt. Arthur Powell, Barnesville. 8 p. m.—Ohio 
Teachers’ Reading Circle. Report of Corresponding Secretary and 
Treasurer, E. A. Jones. Presentation of Diplomas, Mrs. D. L 
Williams, president. Address—‘‘ The Women of Shakespeare,”’ 
Wallace Bruce. 

Thursday, July 4.—9 a. m.—‘‘ A Memorial Sketch of Dr. E. T, 
Tappan,’’ Hon. John Hancock, State School Commissioner. Re- 
port of Committee on the Relation of the Institutions . f Secondary 
and Higher Education Within our State, Supt. E. E. White, Chair- 
man, Cincinnati. Discussion opened by Dr. S. F. Scovel, Wooster, 
and Prof. H. C. King, Oberlin. 2 p. m.—Annual Address, Dr. 
W. H. Venable, Cincinnati. Miscellaneous Business, Reports of 
Committees, and Election of Officers. 

List of superintendents recently elected: O. T. Corson, Cam- 
bridge, salary $1,500, 1 year; C. W. Bennett, Piqua, 3 years; 
Arthur Powell, Barnesville, 1 year; G. W. McGinnis, Granville, 
1 year; D. C. Meek, Galena, 1 year; H. W. Compton, Toledo, 
1 year; W. H. Morgan, Cincinvati, 1 year; T. M. Fouts, Wester- 
ville; W. R. Comings, Norwalk, salary $1,600, 2 years; M. L. 
Boyd, Scio; F. M Hamilton, Bacyrus, 3 years; T. Fitzgerald, 
Canal, Winchester, 1 year; J. H. Brown, Hilliard, 1 year; G. W. 
Henry, Leetonia, | vear; M. E. Hard, Salem, salary $1,600; J. 
D. Simpkins, St. Mary’s, 1 year; C. C. Davidson, Alliance, 
salary $1,400, 3 years; E. E. Patterson, Mt. Union, 1 year; F. P. 
Shumaker, Chagrin Falls, 1 year; A. E. Gladding, East Liver- 
pool, salary $1,500, 1 year. 





The Home, College, and Commerce ia the title of an excellent 
educational journal, edited and published at Columbus; J. B. 
Phinney is editor, and P. F. Wilkinson is business manager. The 





paper has reached its fourth number, and has thus far been filled 
with interesting news and valuable contributions. 

The State School Commissioner bas recently issued two live cir- 
culars to teachers; one pertaining to County Institutes and How to 
Manage Them,—the other relating to Nepotism in the Employ- 
ment of Teachers. 

The Ohio Committee on Transportation, consisting of R. W. 
Stevenson, Columbus, and L. W. Day and N. Coe Stewart, Cleve- 
land, have issued circulars of information to teachers relating to 
the meeting of the National Educational Association, Nashville. 

A new normal school is to be established at New Philadelphia. 
The organization is made up of practical business men of the vil- 
lage, and a capital of $10,000 has been subscribed. The school 
will be called the Eastern Ohio Normal School. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


The thirty-fifth annual meeting of the Pennsylvania State Teach- 
ers’ Association will be held in the Opera House at Altoona, Tues- 
day, Wednesday, and Thursday, Jaly 9, 10, and 11. Nearly mid- 
way between Harrisburg and Pittsburg, it is a point easy of access 
from all directions. 

PROGRAM OF MERTING.— Tuesday, July 9.—10 a. m.—Address 
of Welcome, Hon. E. H. Turner, Mayor of Altoona. Response, 
Supt. D. S. Keck, Kutztown, Berks County. Brief Addresses— 
Supts. J. M. Berkey, Somerset; L. E McGinnis, Steelton; A G. 
Smith, Delaware ; Geo. J. Luckey, Pittsburgh. 2.00 p. m.—Inaug- 
ural Address — Hon. E. E. Higbee, State Superintendent of Pablic 
Instruction, Harrisburg. ‘‘ The Training Teacher,’’ Miss Sarah M. 
Row, Principal of Training School, Reading; and Mrs. T. B. Noss, 
Principal Model School, California, Pa. 8.00 p. m.—Address by 
Hon. R. G. Horr, Michigan. 

Wednesday, July 10.—9.00 a. m.—Nomination of Officers for the 
ensuing year, selection of place of meeting, and transaction of other 
business. ‘‘ District Supervision, ’ Supt. G. W. Weiss, Schuylkill 
Haven; and Supt. H. C. Breneman, York, Pa. Discussion — 
Prof. John Collier, Homestead; Supt. M. J. Brecht, Lancaster, 
and others. 2.00 p. m.—‘‘ Industrial Education,’’ Dr. N. C, 
Schaeffer, Principal State Normal School, Kutztown; Supt. J. 
Fletcher Sickel, Germantown ; and Supt. Jobn Morrow, Adleghany 
City. 8.00 p. m.—Addresses by His Excellency, Gov. James A. 
Beaver, and Major R. W. McClaughny, Superintendent Hunting- 
don Reformatory. 

Thursday, July 11.—9.00 a. m.—Election of Officers. ‘* The 
School Principal,’’ Prof. G. D. M. Eckles, Shippensburg State 
Normal School; and Supt. J. A. Myers, MeVeytown, M filin 
County. ‘‘ The Present Condition of the Common School Teach- 
er’s Vocation and How to Improve It,’’ Prof. D. M. Sensenig, 
State Normal School, West Chester; and Miss Emma Davis, 
Greensburg. 200 p. m.—‘‘ Needed Legislation.’? General Dis- 
cussion. Reports of Committees, Excursion to Cressou and Social 
Reunion. 

Persons wishing information in regard to exhibits may write any 
of the members of the committee. Expenses of carrying to and 
from will be paid by the Association. 

Rates of Board.—Logan House, $2.50 to $3.00; Globe Hotel, 
$150; Central Hotel, $1.25 to $1.50; Brant House, $1.25 to 
$1.50; White Hall Hotel, $1.25; St. Lawrence Hotel, $1.25; 
Chestnut Ave. Hotel, 1.25; and Schilling House, $1.00 to $1.25. 

Committee on Exhibits.—Supt. Z. X. Snyder, Reafling, Chairman ; 
N. M. Fenneman, Greensburg; Miss Matilda E. Coffin, Millers- 
ville; Supt. J. W. Canon, Sharon; Prof. A. E. Maltby, Indiana ; 
Miss Elma Ruff, California; Prof. J. H. Michener, Philadelphia ; 
Sapt. G. W. Phillips, Scranton; Prof. M. F. Mendenhall, Altoona; 
Miss Mary B. Rockwood, Huntingdon; Supt. L. E. McGinnes, 
Steelton; Professor Gise, Schuylkill Haven; and Prof. Welsh, 
West Chester. 

Ticket Agent.—J. Fletcher Sickel, Germantown. 

Local COMMITTEES. — On Entertainment. — J. B. Bowles, 
Chairman; Misses Emma Thomas, Louisa Shomberg, Ella F. 
Quiggle, Lindie Canan, Messrs S. D. Ramey, and H. A. Heverly. 

On Exhibits—W. C. Reem, G. G. Small, J. A. Stewart, E. B. 
Seedenberg, and T. S. Davis. 

On Dra«ing—Misses Mary E. Clarkson, Florence Givin, Emma 
Davis, Alice Glenn, and Anna M. Johnson. 


TEXAS, 

The State Association of teachers will meet at Galveston, June 
25-27. Members will be accorded the usual reduced rates in hotel 
and railroad fares. To secure a good room in advance address 
Jacob Bickler, chairman of the Committee on Entertainment, Gal- 
veston. 

PROGRAM—Tuesday, June 25.—9 o’clock.—Address of Wel- 
come, Supt. Jacob Bickler. Response, Smith Ragedale. Annual 
Address, J. T. Hand, president. 2 o’clock.—‘ Progress in our 
Educational Work,’’ J. M. Carlisle, Corsicana. Discussion: A. 
Hogg, Fort Worth; T. G. Harris, Piano. ‘** What the State bas a 
Right to Expect from the Public Schools.”,—(a) ‘Education is the 
the Rock of our Civilization,’’ W. T. Hamner, Temple. ()) 
** Schools for the Instruction of the Masses the Chief Cornerstone,’ ’ 
Mrs. A. Adams, Temple. (c) ‘‘ Civic Virtues,’ W. S. Sutton, 
Houston. Discussion: Smith Ragsdale, Cameron; R. W. Pitman, 
Dallas. 

Educational Exhibit, 2 to 5 p. m. 

Ia the Normal, High, Common School, and College Sections ex- 
| ett gee able programs have been prepared for Wednesday, 

une 26. 

Wednesday evening, June 26, social reunion. 

Thursday, June 27.—** What must be done to Cultivate a Taste 
for Good Literature in Our Schools ?”’ Leslie Waggener, Austin. 
Discussion : Mrs. C. Walden, Ft. Worth; C. F. Johnson, Orange. 

Outline of an Elementary Course of Study for the Common 
Schools, Oscar H. Cooper, Austin. 2 o’clock.—Reports of Com- 
mittees, Election of Officers, and miscellaneous business. 


WASHINGTON, 


What will Tacoma do next in the line of educational advanee ? 
Hon. W. J. Thompson has offered the school board the sum of 
$10,000 to equip a manual training department, to be operated as 
a part of the public school system. Mr Thompson is a man of 
large means, a careful student of affairs, and Jiberal in all public 
matters. In his offer he intimates that if the results are satisfac- 





tory he will add further gifts of money. No limitations are placed 
1 ; pla 
pon the board in the use of the money, except that it must all be 
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t Rousseau’s * Emile’ only, no more important educational book bas appeared for a century and a 1 half than this’ Pee 80 cts. RO 


abit in Kd i 
and Primary School, $1.0; NEWSHOLM ucation, 60 cents; BR 


books on education, English literature, and natural history and 


oO € as necessary as renewed energy to get the 
(covers earliest as well as later training). , 
: and will give you more bright ideas in a short time 
a of 4 capital story and a pedagogical treatise. The 

INE S Method in Education. A work of singular 
die OUMPAWRE’S History of Pedagogy. * The 
sive and scholarly works on education, in handsome and useful 
ms chen ICH TEW’S Levana, $1.25; MALLE- 
chool Hygiene, 60 cents; MARWEDEL'S Conscious 


the work they did, 
k. A charmin 
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spent for equipment, the board to provide room 
end instruction. This will be the first department 
of the kind in the Pacific northwest. The depart- 
ment will be established in one of the new build- 
ings which the city has already in process of erec- 
tion, and all forces will combine to draw from this 
experiment much practical benefit. With private 
philanthropy so keenly alive to the best interests 
of the schools, and with such a man as Supt. F. B. 
Gault to lead the forces, Tacoma may well look 
forward to occupying a front rank in educational 
affairs. 


WISCONSIN. 


The thirty-seventh annual session of the State 
Teachers’ Association is to be held at Waukesha, 
Jaly 13. The following is the program, subject 
to slight revision : 

Monday Evening, July 1.—Address of Welcome, 
Col. H. M. Enos, Waukesha. Address by Dr. E. 
E, White, Ciscinnati,—subject not yet chosen. 

Tuesday, July 2.—Business. Paper by Arthur 
Burch,—*‘ Joy (or Joyousness ?) as an Element of 
School Work.’’ Discussion. Competitive Essays. 
One very probably on the ‘‘ Personality of the 
Teacher as an Element of School Work.’’ Dis- 
cussion. Paper by C. R. Long; ‘“* Professional 
Values.’’ President’s Address: ** Industrial Eda- 
eation.’’ ‘* Form Study and Drawing: Their Office 
in Education,’’ Miss Harriet C. Mayer. ‘‘ How 
Shall we Educate the Girls,’’ Mrs. Edward Sander 
son. Report on the Actual Work in Manual Train- 
ing in the Public Schools in the Cities of the United 
States, byW. R. Hennessey, LaCrosse. Discussion. 
I hope to get Edmund Russell, of London, Eng., 
for the evening, on ‘‘ Elementary Education of 
Girls.’’ 

Wednesday, July 3.—Reports of Committees. 
Business. In the afternoon the citizens of Wauke- 
sha give the members a ride to the several springs 
and other points of interest, including a visit to 
the Industrial School; and a short address will, 
I hope, be given on the grounds of the school by 
the superintendent, Wm. H. Sleep. 

The annual examination for state certificates will 
be held in the office of the state superintendent 
at Madison, beginning at 8.30 o’clock a. m., Tues- 
day, August 6, continuing four days. On Saturday 
August 10, the standing of applicants will be de- 
termined and reported to the state superintendent. 





ILLINOIS, 


The recent school election at Decatur gave Wm. 
B. Chambers an overwhelming indorsement as 
president of the school board, and with the same 
appreciation continued E, A. Gastman in service, 
who now enters upon his thirtieth year as superin- 
tendent of schools, a position he has filled with 
special ability. 


ALABAMA. 


The Alabama Educational Association will meet 
in Birmingham (at Lakeview), Jane 25, 26, and 
27 We have received a copy of the program, 
which is neat and attractive. One of the interest- 
ing features will be a display of school work. 
Those attending can return on the railroads at 
one-third fare, on the certificate plan. It is ear- 
nestly hoped that there will be a large attendance 
of teachers and superintendents. Programs can 
be had on application to Prof. James K. Powers, 
Florence, Ala., chairman of the executive com- 
mittee. 


WYOMING, 


At the annual meeting of district No. 1, Lara- 
mie County, 8S. J. Quimby and J. W. Lacey were 
unanimously elected to serve as trustees for the 
term of three years. Mr. Lacey was Chief Jus 
tice of the territory under President Arthur’s ad- 
ministration, and before coming West was a col- 
lege man and a school superintendent. 

Miss Sarah G. Frost, one of the best teachers in 
the territory, will attend the Boston School of Or- 
atory next year. 

The Wyoming University ‘thas supported a nor- 
mal department during the present term. 

The Converse County Institute has been called 
for the third week in August, and Laramie County 
the fourth. J O, Churchill will conduct both. 

The commissioner’s complimentary reference to 
the educational affairs ia Wyoming, in his report 
to the Secretary of the Interior, is appreciated by 
our cluzens. 

The schools of Cheyer”* closed June 14, 


NEBRASKA, 


The Fremont Normal] and Business College was 
founded in 1884 by W. P. Jones, president of the 
Northwestern Female College at Evanston, IIl., 
until its incorporation with the Northwestern 
University, at which time he became associate 
editor of the Chicago Inter-Ocean, where he re- 
mained for seven years. He was then invited to 
establish a normal school in Nebraska, Fremont 
being selected as the most desirable location. 
From its very beginning this college was a success, 
the enrollment for the first year being three hun- 
dred and fifty-nine. For two years Professor 
Jones carried on the work of building up this new 
institution, when his death occurred suddenly in 
August, 1886. After his death the college was 
continued in successful operation by Mrs. Mary E. 
Jones and her daughter, Miss Lydia L. Jones, for 
two years. The Northwestera University recog- 
nized their untiring energy and devotion to educa- 
tional work by conferring upon them both the 
degree of Master of Arta; to the mother an hon- 








Mr. BREWER, the manager of the Teachers’ 
Co-operative Association of Chicago, wishes to 
correspond with Superintendents or higher grade 
teachers who can devote a little time during each 
week to correspondence. All communications to 


him will be treated as confidential. 


orary degree,—this being the first time it had ever 
conferred such degree upon a woman; to the 
daughter, a graduate of that institution in the 
classical course, it came in cursu. During these 
four years over a thousand students were in attend- 
ance. In Jane, 1888, Mrs. Jones retired from the 
unceasing labors and heavy responsibilities, and 
the presidency of the college was transferred to 
W. H. Clemmons, an educator of considerable 
reputation in the state. Under his management 
the college is now successfully conducted. 


NEW ENGLAND. 
NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


The Pinkerton Academy at Derry has taken a 
new lease of life, dating back a year ago, when 
the curriculum was broadened and lengthened to 
meet the new conditions of a growing patronage. 
The year has been one of remarkable progress 
along several lines; a thousand dollars worth of 
new books have been added to the reference library, 
and important additions have been made to the 
furniture of the physical laboratory. The attend- 
ance has so increased that an addition to the teach- 
ing force will soon be necessary. Prin. G. W. 
Biogham and wife have in prospect a delightful 
European tour, leaving New York by the Bothnia 
on the 19th inst. 

VERMONT. 


Black River Academy has closed its spring 
term by graduating a class of five. The essays, 
which we were permitted to examine, were well 
written, and on excellent subjects. 

Preparations are being made in all our acade- 
mies for first-class exercises at commencement. 

It seems as though the people of Rutland can- 
not understand the teachers’ position when they 
allow the arrest of Principal Folsom on charge of 
assault in a case of corporal punishment. His 
course seems to have been fully justified by the 
circumstances. 

The American flag is coming to be seen in 
schoolrooms more and more commonly, inciting 
lessons of patriotism. 

The Troy Conference Seminary at Poultney 
furnishes an orchestra of five players for White 
Sulphur Spring at Saratoga Lake this season. 

MASSACHUSETTS, 


Principal C. C. Gove, of Drury High School, 
North Adams, was elected president of the Berk- 
shire County Teachers’ Association, at its recent 
meeting in Pittsfield. During the summer vaca- 
tion Professor Gove will officiate as lay reader for 
St. Mark’s Episcopal Church in Adams, and will 
read service for both the English and German 
congregations. 

RHODE ISLAND, 

Principal J. Milton Hall and wife of Providence 
are to enjoy a trip abroad this summer, sailing 
about the Ist of July. In his able and painstak- 
ing management of the American Institute of In- 
struction as president for two successive years, 
Mr. Hall has well earned this respite from all 
professional labors. He has a host of friends who 
wish him bon voyage, a pleasant sojourn, and a 
happy return. 








HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE, 
ILL EFFECTS OF TOBACCO 
relieved by its use. 





= 
GENERAL EPITOME. 


From June 5 to June 11, inclusive. 


— Disastrous floods in Bavaria. 

— Sioux sign agreement to sell. 

— The Shah of Persia in Berlin. 

— Sitting Bull dying of pneumonia. 

— Serious fire at Jacksonville, Fla. 

— Severe earthquake shock in France. 

— Ratification of the Japanese-Mexican treaty. 

— A small cyclone scatters itself through Maine. 

— The dock strikers in Liverpool lose their 
point. 

— Senator Blair calls the civil service system a 
humbug. 

— Serious hail-storm at Madrid damages public 
buildings. 

— A Florida editor shot dead by a Democratic 
politician. 

— Center County, Pa., lost 40 lives and $2,000,- 
000 by the flood. 

—Connecticut women not allowed to vote on 
the liquor question. 

— A fund for the Conemaugh sufferers has 
been opened in Vienna. 

— It is believed that the murderer of Snell, the 
Chicago millionaire, is in China. 

— It is estimated that the Pennsylvania Railroad 
Company lost $13,000,000 by the floods, 

— The business portion of Seattle, W. T., 
burned to the ground ; loss, $7,000,000 at least. 

— Steamers crossing the English Channel un- 
able to sail because of the strike of the firemen. 
— It is understood that Calvin S. Brice will be 
chairman of the Democratic National Committee. 

— Aclewhas been found to the murderers of 
Dr. Cronin; one of the prisoners turns state’s 
evidence. 

— Owing to the restrictions on contract 
foreign labor, the Catholic professors cannot come 
to Washington. 

— There is great probability that the Chesa- 
peake and Ohio Canal will be abandoned rather 
than repaired. 

- — State authorities to assume charge of affairs 
at Johnstown. It is now believed that the num- 
ber of lives Ic st will not exceed 5,000. 

— Saco, Me., has devoted to the Johnstown 
sufferers the money that would otherwise have 
been spent on a Fourth of July celebration. 

— By the advice of Parnell, the national con- 
vention of the Irish League has been postponed 
until after the close of the present session of the 
British Parliament. 

— The lapse of days only increases the horrors 
of Conemaugh. Enormous sums of money con- 
tributed on all sides. Thousands of men at work 
on the ruins, Sharp criticisms on the construction 
of the dam. 








THE KEY to the success of the Teachers’ Co- 
operative Association is told in two words,— 
“hard work.’’ Mr. Brewer works from early 
morn till late at night, giving his whole attention 
to all the details of the business, and making him- 
self familiar with the record of each teacher. It 
is this personal knowledge of the qualifications of 
each member and his personal recommendation of 
his teachers, either directly or through agents, that 
has made this agency the most successful one in 





the Union. 











MOMMSEN ABRIDGED. 


THE HISTORY OF THE 


ROMAN R 


EPUBLIC. 





Abridged from the Histery by Pref ME 9 


By C. Bryans and F, J. R. HENDY. 
Prof. TRACY PECK, Yale Univ. 


are thus brought within the easy | and students. I 


Prof. WILLIAM A. PACKARD, 
—“Itisa genuine boon|that the es- | Princeton College.—‘‘ It will be a 
sential parts of Mommsen’s Rome | very welcome book to teachers 


reach of all, and the abridgment | use it with my classes, and believe 


ONE VOLUME, 12mo. $1.75. 


Prof. HENRY M. BAIRD, Univ 
of City of New York.—‘'I have 
convinced myself that the conden- 
sation has been accurately and ju- 
diciously effected. LIheartily com- 





shall be glad to 


seems to me to preserve unusually | it will be widely adopted as a text- | mend the volume as the most ade- 
well the glow and movement of | book in our schools and colleges.” | quate embodiment, in a single vol 


the original. I trust that the ex- 


| ume, of the main results of mod 








cellence of the work will be appre- 
ciated by teachers and scholars.” 


| ern historical research in the field 


Special Net Rates to Teachers | of Roman affairs.” 


*,* Correspondence is solicited concerning terms for examination and introduction copies, 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, Publishers, 743--745 Broadway, N. Y. 





(INCORPORATED.) 
Grants ali College degrees without residence. but vigor- 
ously guards them by Examiuations at the student's 
home, under local Examiners or Assistant Professors. 
All Tuition is carried on by correspondence under a large 
corps of professors, who teach almost every subject. 
Th-se who have left College without graduating should 
write us for requisite conditions, and graduate as soon 
as possible. Postgraduate courses lead to all higher 
degrees. Full information of Courses, Professors, 
Monthly Questions, ete., given in the Union Readin 
Circle, a large 16-page Literary Journal, sample copy o 
which, and Kpplication Form for membersh p. will be 
mailed to any address on receipt of 10 cents in postage 
stamps. Address 
Cor. University, Box O, CHICAGO, ILL. 

N. B.—Situations to teach FREE to members and sub- 

scribers. AGENTS WANTED. 


Course of Mineralogy for Young People 


(AGASSIZ ASSOCIATION COURSE), 
" Schools, and all wh 
Bg gp FR 1 gt - ‘the ‘Glenents. of 
Mineralogy. 


BOOK, COLLECTION, CORRESPONDENCE, 
(First Grade), (ives Ge GUTTENEERG,. 
Teacher of Natural Sciences, ARIE, PA 








CTS AND ANECDOTES OF AUTHORS. 
By CHARLES M. BARROWS, 
One handsome volume, cl 500 





oth, ; Rise. 
NEW ENGLAND PUBL NG, CO., 
3 Somerset Street, Boston, Mass. 


A VOICE WELL TRAINED 


IS ALIKE 


A Pleasure and a Profit. 


Thousands of Voices are ruined by improper 
training. The 


Van Buren Method 
or 


Voice Culture 
IS THE BEST. 


It is pronounced ‘* the cream of the Rudersdorff 
Method.’’ ‘Testimonials from pupils, artiste, and 
physicians. 

Correspondence solicited. 

Summer Instruction for Teachers. 

Pamphlet detailing the Method sent upon ap- 
plication. 

JEANNETTE VAN BUREN, 
eow 146 BoyLsTon St., Boston. 








|g es KINDERGARTEN Normal Training 
School, 910 N. 7th St. Phila, Terms moderate. 


SSSI so 


THE TONIC SOL-FA SUMMER IN- 
STITUTE. 


The Philadelphia Tonic Sol-fa Summer Insti- 
tute will open its third session on Monday, June 
24, at 1112 Pine street, Philadelphia, and close 


on Saturday, July 13. This is under the general 
direction of Daniel Batchelor, assisted by J. J. 
Dawson, of the Pratt Institute, Brooklyn; 
Thomas Charmbury, Amherst, Mass.; Henry D. 
Flanegan, and Robert A. McClure. This school 
has had a phenomenal success the last two years 
which has warranted the employment of a larger 
corps of teachers, with arrangements for ear train - 
ing and sizht singing for both the tonic sol-fa and 
staff notations. Much attention will be given 
vocal gymnastics and elocutionary training. There 
will be four grades, — elementary, intermediate, 
matriculate, and advanced. Students will be ex- 
amined for the tonic sol-fa certificates in passin 
from each grade to the next. No student will le 
retarded or hurried by his class-mates, there being 
an unusual degree of individuality in the instruc 
tion and examinations. The usual fee will not be 
required for graduation. The lessons will be in 
half-hour periods, each student being entitled to 
120 lessons. The students will be permitted to 
attend the National Music Teachers’ Association, 
which will be held in Philadelphia during the 
session. 











SIGNIFICANT ADVERTISING.—S. R, Niles is 
now sending an advertisement of the celebrated 
Bon Marché of Paris to all the principal cities in 
the United States. This is a very suggestive fact 
to all business men. After having regularly ad- 
vertised many years, they have more than doubled 
the appropriation for this season. The proprietors 
of this enterprising store show that it pays to ad- 
vertise, and the intelligent manner in which Mr. 
Niles has conducted the business bas abundantly 
produced the best results in this country. — Boston 
Globe, April 26. 





Is LIFE worth living, if we cannot live well ? 
Yet what teacher can ‘‘live well’’ in a town that 
does not appreciate good work, and is not willing 
to pay a reasonable salary for such work? If you 
want a fresh start in a new field where the people 
are alive to the interests of the schools, join the 
Teachers’ Co-operative Association, 70 Dearborn 
street, Chicago. Send early for their circulars 
before the busy season commences and while they 
have time to become acquainted with you. 








EXPERIENCED GRADUATE 


Desires a ponen. She teaches Latin, French, 
Higher English, and Mathematics, also Phonics, Ob- 
ject Teaching, and Elocution. State terms. 

W., Care N. E. JoURNAL. 





Are we Going to Nashville 
THE MAMMOTH CAVE ROUTE? 


The National Educational Association 
meets there July 16th to 19th, 1889, and 
the Monon Route being the short 
and direct Pullman Sleeping Car Line 
from Chicago, will sell Excursion Tickets 
at a very low special rate for the round 
trip on the occasion. With a complete 
system of magnificent and comfortable 
Through-Car Service it affords choice of 
routes, with something interesting to see 
en route. Send your name and address to 
L. E. Sessions, Z'rav. Pass’r Agent of 
** Monon Route,” Box 581, Minneapolis, 
Minn., or E. O. McCormick, Gen'l Pass’r 
Agent, 185 Darborn St., Chicago, Ills., 
and receive an elegant illustrated souvenir 








of the proposed trip, giving description of 
Mammoth Cave, the old battle-fields, and 
other points of interest. 
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A most fascinating course of study by an entirely 
new woe of teaching by mail. Specally adapted 
for all who are preparing for exami: ation or pro- 
motion. Terms moderate. For circular address 

SEVYMOUB EATON, 
50 Bromfield St., Boston, Musa, 
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Books for 


Summer Reading. 








Title. 
The Wrong Box. . : P 4 ° ° 
The Pretty Sister of José. . ‘ ° 
On the Wing. ‘ . ° ° 
A Summer in the Azores, . ’ . . 
Life at Puget Sound. : ° ° . ‘ 
European Breezes, . ° . . . 
June, July, and August (3 vols.) ° e . 
Tilting at Windmills. ‘ ‘ ° . 
English Life Seen through Yankee Eyes. 
Dosia. ° 


A Transaction in Hearts. ° ° ° ° 
A Ride on a Cyclone. ° ° . 
The Tramp at Home. . ° ° ° ° 
A War-Time Wooing. ° . ° . 

A Mexican Girl. . ° ° ° e ‘ 
A Woman’s Reason. > ° ° ° 

A Quaker Girl of Nantucket. . ° 

A White Umbrella in Mexico. ° e ° 

A Rambiteg Story. ° ° ° ‘ ° 
Between Whiles. j ° e ° ° 


A Woodland Wooing. . ‘ 
The Mystery of the Ocean Star. . ° 
Donovan. . . . ‘ ‘ » ae 
Near to Happiness: A Tale of the Franco-German 
In the Wire Grass. . ° ° ° ° 

The Romance of an Alter Ego. ° ° 


Two Months in Europe. : . ° ° 
Camps and Tramps in the Adirondacks. . . 
Yachts and Yachting. ° ° ° ° 
Rambles in Naples. ° e ° ° ° 


How to Travel. ° ° ° e ° 





Author. Publisher. Price. 
Stevnson Chas Scribner’s Sons, N Y 1 00 
Burnett ni > acu 1 00 
Blake Lee & Shepard, Boston 1 00 
Baker “s “ . 1 25 
Leighton rt va “" 1 50 
Deane a) ii) “e 1 BO 
Adams D Lothrop Co, Boston each 1 00 
Connelly - o * 35 
Crawford Frank F Lovell & Co, N Y 50 
Gréville Wm R Jenkins, N Y 60 
Saltus Belford, Clark, & Co, N Y¥ 1 00 
Ballou = = hal 1 00 
Merriweather Harper & Bros, N Y 1 25 
Kin se SR 1 00 
Thickston Houghton, Mifflin, & Co, Bost 50 
Howells = " ens 50 
Lee ia) iy “ ad 1 25 
Smith * - +> 1 50 
Clarke Roberts Bros, Boston 50 
Jackson - " “i 50 
Putnam “4 i * 1 00 
Russell D Appleton & Co, N Y 50 
Lyall oo “ “ 50 

‘ “ oe 5O 
Pendleton = = 1 00 
Bryce Bretanos, N Y 1 00 
Burchard CW Rardeen, Syracuse, N z : = 
Cozzens Cassell & Co, N Y 2 00 
Forbes Thomas Nelson & Son, N Y 1 25 
Knox G P Putnam’s Sons, N Y 1 00 








PUBLISHERS’ NOTES. 


——_ 





WIDE-AWAKE TEACHERS who would like to 
add a few hundred dollars to their incomes during 
the vacation, will do well to answer the advertise- 
ment of Charles E. Merrill & Co., which appears 
on the last page of this issue. 





IMPORTANT.— When visting New York City, 
save Baggage Express and Carriage Hire, and stop 
at the GRAND UNION HOTEL, opposite Grand Cen- 


tral Depot. 
600 Handsomely Furnished Rooms at $1.00 and wu 
wards per day. European plan. Elevators and all 


Modern Conveniences. 

Restaurants supplied with the best. Horse cars, 
stages, and elevated railroads to all depots. You 
can live better for less money at the Grand Union 
Hotel than aay other first-class hotel in the city, 





— Paper bottles are now used to hold ink, and 
are much lighter than glass. Esterbrook’s Steel 
Pens will also be found to hold ink well, and to 
have all the other qualities of perfect pens. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Mr. S. R. NILEs sails on the steamship ‘ Pa- 
vonia’’ to-morrow. Mr. Niles goes abroad to per- 
sonally superintend some American advertising in 
connection with the Paris exhibition. — Boston 
Herald, April 26. 








,) 


Doctor —‘* Rogers, derive the word ‘ finance. 
Rogers (after a pause) — ‘‘It comes from ‘ finis,’ 
an end, sir, because it’s the art of making both 
ends meet.’’—Christtan Register. 





‘© Tt is the biggest thing I ever struck.’’ What? 
Why, the business advertised in another column 
by B. F. Johnson & Co., 1009 Main St., Rich- 
mond, Va. If you are open to any engagement 
write them. They can show you a good thing. 





**T am devoted to phrenology, and I love the 
study and pursuit of literature, and am puzzled as 
to which I should make my life work,’ said 
the student. ‘‘ My dear boy,’’ returned the pro- 
fessor, ‘‘ why don’t you toss a cent and decide the 
matter that way? Heads, phrenology ; tales, let- 
ters.’’—Harper’s Bazar. 


ADVICE TO MOTHERS.—Mrs. Winslow’ s Sooth- 
ing Syrup should always be used when children are 
cutting teeth. It relieves the little sufferer at once ; 
it uces natural, quiet sleep by relieving the 
child from pain, and the little cherub awakes as 
** bright as a button.’’ It is very pleasant to taste. 
It soothes the child, softens the gums, allays the 
pein, relieves wind, regulates the bowels, and is the 

known remedy for diarrhwa, whether arising 
from teething or other causes. 25 cents a bottle. 





— This ambiguous notice adorns a ladies’ cabin 
in a Hoboken ferry-boat: ‘“‘ These seats are for 
ladies. Gentlemen will not occupy them until the 
ladies are seated,’’ 





Teacher.—‘' What is emphasis ?’’ 

Pupil.—“ Stress of voice on a word or passage 
to which one wishes to call special attention.”’ 

Teacher.—‘‘ Correct. On what words do the 
Teachers’ Codperative Association of Chicago 
place special emphasis ? ”’ 

Pupil.—“‘ Places filled, actual work done.”’ 

Teacher.—‘‘ Where do their imitators place the 
emphasis ? ”’ 

upil.—‘** On the word ‘ calls,’ ”’ 

Teacher.—‘* Why do not they too place empha- 
sis on * places filled’ and ‘actual work done’ ?”’ 

Pupil.—*“* They can’t, because these words do 
not occur in their writings. They do not wish to 
‘ call special attention’ in that direction.”’ 

** Well, my boy, where is the Teachers’ Codper- 
ative Association located ? ’’ 

“‘In the heart of the great West, the city of 
Chicago, at 70 Dearborn Street. No one can for- 
get the number, for in the Bible it signifies ‘full- 
ness,’ ‘ completeness,’ ‘ perfection’. It is a num- 
ber of ‘ fortune,’ ‘ good luck.’ ”’ 

Teacher.—*‘ It is then well suited to this Asso- 
ciation, as it has certainly been ‘ good fortune’ to 
hundreds of d ing teachers who have found 


‘The Kodak 
e O ‘ 
A WARNING. 
NAUTHORIZED parties are advertising a 
Camera which they claim is similar to the 
Kodak, loaded with our film. (We are the only 
manufacturers of continuous films in the world.) 
We warn the public that the said Camera is en- 
tirely unsuitable for using our films, and we de- 


cline to be responsible for any failures resulting 
from its use. 


THERE IS ONLY ONE CAMERA 


that is sent out loaded with 100 Eastman’s films, 
and that is the Kodak. The patents on the 
Kodak and film are all owned by us, and infring- 
ers will be prosecuted. 

Send for Kodak Primer, —free. 


THE EASTMAN DRY PLATE & FILM CO., 


ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


BRANCH OFFICE, 
115 Oxford St., London, 





eee 


Golleges and Schools. 


COLLEGES. 








Boston UNIVERSITY. Seven Colleges and Schools. 
4) Open to both sexes. Address the Registrar. jhe 
_____ PROFESSIONAL. —_ in 
HANDLER SCHOOL OF SCIENCE AND THE ARTS, 
Hanover, N. H. Address the President, or Prof. 
E. R. RUGGLEs. 


ASS. INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY, Boston. 
Courses in Civil, Mechanical, Minin , and Elec- 
tric Eng., Architecture, Chemistry, and Nat. History. 
F. A. WALKER, Prest. JAs. P. MUNROE, Sec’y. 


__NORMAL SCHOOLS. | 


ASS. STATE NORMAL ART SCHOOL, established 

for the advancement of art education and train- 

ing of teachers in all branches of industrial drawing. 

For circular and further jiculars apply at the 
school, Newberry, corner of Exeter Street, Soeten. 
G. H. BARTLETT, Principal. 


S™t NORMAL SOHOOL, 
FRAMINGHAM, Mass. 
For circulars, etc., address 
Ree Miss | ELLEN Hyps, Principal. 


S™t NORMAL SOHOOL, BRIDGEWATER, Mass. 
For both sexes. For catalogues, address the 
principal, A. G. BoYDEN, A.M, 


[MASSACHUSETTS STATE NORMAL SOHOOL, 
or sexes. T ORCESTER. 
For particulars, address 
CB. «x. RUSSEL, Principal. 
TATE NORMAL oquee SALEM, Mass. 
‘or Ladies only. or catalo address th 
Principal, D. Bahan, Ph.D. 


GTTE NORMAL SCHOOL, WESTFIELD, Mass. 




















leserving 
excellent positions through their Agency.’’ 





FO RR a a EO 


For both sexes. 
For Catalogues address 
J.C. GREENOUGH, Principal. 


A Grand 


portunity 


For some of the Readers of this Journal to make from 


I $5 TO $25 EACH Pisiatait wScon 


“ HOW CAN I DO IT?” do you ask, Please read a little 
further, Just write us as soon as you have read this through, stating 
that you want the exclusive right to solicit subscriptions for the 
JouRNAL oF Epucation and AMERICAN TEACHER at your County 


Institute and Normal. 


By return mail you will receive full par- 


ticulars concerning the work (provided no one else from your 
county has previously made application for the same Institute), and 


the guarantee that the meeting wil 
supplies of samples and circulars 


We want to cover every Su 


l be reserved for you. Later on full 
will be furnished you free of cost. 


mmer Institute and Normal. 





In taking subscriptions for our papers you will be doing a noble 
work. You will be placing in the hands of your fellow-teachers 
what will help them in their profession, make them better teachers, 


and thereby promote the cause of education. 


Address at once, 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


Agency Department. 


3 Somerset Street, Boston. 





Primaries an Kindergartens 
are now very generally 
using as a Reader in their 
younger classes with 
great success that univer- 
sal favorite 


Our Little Ones 
and the Nursery 


36 Bromfield Street, 
~- Boston, Mass. 


‘Artistic and original in its illustrations, 

Charming and instructive in its stories, 

Special rate to Schools. Sample copy and cit+ 
cular sent free to any Teacher on application, 














“HOUSE OF SEVEN GABLES,”!, 


Franconia Springs, 
FRANCONIA, N. H. 


The centre of all the White Mountain attractions. 
Teachers, Pastors and their families will find this a 
favorite resort for rest during the Summer vacation. 
All opportunities first-class, at unusually moderate 
rates. For circulars with full particulars apply to 

HIRAM ORCUTT, 3 Somerset St., Boston, 
or Rey. F. V. D. GARRETSON, Franconia, N. 


Agents Wanted. 


$75 00 t $250 00 A MONTH can be made work- 
— 0 ~~ ing for us. Agents preferred 
who can furnish a horse and give their whole time to the 
business. Spare moments may be profitabl completed 
also. A few vacancies in towns and cities. . F. JOHN. 
SON & CO., 1008 Main St., Richmond, Va. 

NV. B.— Please state age and business experience. Never mind 
BL. FF. J. & Co. 








about sending stamp for reply. 


WANTED, 


Teachers in every section to sell ** THE CHRISTIAN’S 
LEGACY.” The first agent who started sold to every 
person called on the first day. Justout. Large prizes 
offered. W. J. HOLLAND, 
E. E. HOLLAND. 150 Nassau St., 
40 Dearborn St., New York. 
Chicago. 





LARGE COMMISSIONS. , 





by N Engl dP . Co, 
Agents Wanted 3’ssucncetert et. oe 








National © Educational ® Association ® Meeting 


BE HOLDEN IN 


NASHVILLE, TENN., JULY, 1889. 








RATES FROM BOSTON TO NASHVILLE AND RETURN: 
Route No. 1 ° - $32.50 

e Neg: 338 |e 
No: 42 2 2 BB15B | wpentamaekc 
* No.5, . 2 32.60 mo 


FoR CIRCULARS AND FULL INFORMATION CALL ON OR ADDRESS 


Cc. P. GAITHERB, N. E. Agt., 
290 Washington St., Boston. 
Or GEORGE E. SMALLEY, Gen’l Agt.. M. & M. T. Co., 
Central Wharf, Bosten. 


L. J. ELLIS, G. E. P.A., 
303 Broadway, N. W. 


Virginia, Tenn., and 
Ga. Air Line. 





KINDERGARTEN 
J. W. Schermerhorn & (o., 


ATERIAL. 


‘The New England Bureau 


Will furnish circulars and give full information of the 
best Summer Schools in New England. 
Apply to HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
3 Somerset St., Boston, Mass: 


WANTED, 
Next Autumn, in a first-class Private School for Boys 
a young man, well qualified to teach grammar schoo! 
studies, particularly Penmanship, Bookkeeping, Com- 
merital Arithmetic, and Gymnastics. Salary, $1000 
Apply at once to 
HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
N. E. Bureau of Education, 
8 Somerset St.. Boston. 


WANTED, 
Next Autumn, in a Ladies’ College, a teacher espe- 
cially qualified toteach Calisthenics and French by 
the Natural Method, and Common English branches. 
—a lady of culture and refinement. Salary, $500 and 
home, Apply to HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
N. E, Bureau of Education, 
3 Somerset St., Boston. 
FOR SALE, 
In a delightful N. Y. City, a Day School for Boys. 
Said school was established in ’83 ; has no rival and 





H,| nO enemies; is patronized by the best families,— 


tuition, $200; net income has been from $2500 to 
$3500 per annum. Will be sold for $800 — $500 cash, 
balance within six months. Apply to 

HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 

N. E Bureau of Education, 
3 Somerset St., Boston. 

WANTED, 

Next Autumn, in a Western College for Women, a 
Christian lady of very high order, to teach the French 
Language and Art. A desirable position for the 


right person. Apply to 
IIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
N. E. Bureau of Education, 
3 Somerset St., Boston. 


FOR SALE OR RENT, 


“At a nominal figure,” a very valuable and desirable 
school property, delightfully located on the line of 
two railroads leading to the large cities, in eastern 
New York State. Said property consists of 8 acres 
of land and an elegant building erected for school 
purposes, and equally adapted to Summer boarding. 
Combining the Summer boarding, (for whch there is 
reat demand) with the school, the right man cannot 
ail of success. ely immediately to 
IRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
N. E. Bureau of Education, 
3 Somerset Street, Boston. 
DO YOU WANT 

A professorship either in ANCIENT LANGUAGES, 
MATHEMATICS, MILITARY TACTICS, DRAWING, or 
MINING and METALLURGY, or a combination of some 
of these departments, in a large college already es- 
tablished on the Pacific Coast? And would you make 
an investment of from $4,000 to $8,000 in said college, 
with ample “tee as a condition of securing that 
professorship ? If so, apply immediately to 
HIRA RCUTT. Manager, 
N, E. Bureau of Education, 

3 Somerset St., Boston. 


rae ly SALE, 
e Southern City, (75,000 inhabitants) a flour- 
ishing Military School, which has been in ak a 
eleven years. This school is patronized by the best 
families in the city, at high rates of tuition, and has 
no undesirable competition. Furniture, arms for 
military drill, and the good will of the school, $2,500. 
Apply at once to 
HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 

N. E. Bureau of Education, 
3 Somerset St., Boston. 








In a lar 





Important to Students of Norse 
Languages, or Tourists. 


INSTRUCTION IN NORSE. 


A native of Iceland and graduate of an Icelandic 
academy, also A.B. of a ian University, offers 
instruction in the Scandinavian Lan » espe- 
cially in Old Norse and modern Icelaniie. Instruc- 
tion privately, in classes, or by. correspondence. 
Address HIRAM ORCUTT. 











3 E. 14th Street, N.Y. 


M er of N. E. Bureau, 
a3 Bomerset St., Boston, 
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THE MAGAZINES. 





— The Century for June is a number of rare! nostic Controversy,’’ by T. H. Huxley, and is fol- 
interest. Mr. Kennan begins his account of his |}owed by “Cowardly Agnosticism,” by W. H. 
investigations of the Russian Exile System as) Mallock. An article from The Saturday Review 
shown in the convict mines of Kara. The papers/on “‘ The Examination Questions in America” 
of which this is the first, on this part of his extra-| will attract the attention of educators. Among 
ordinary journey, are to run through several the other notable articles are ‘‘ Christianity and 


numbers of the magazine and will be Profusely Freeman, D. C. L.; “The Physical Force of the 
illustrated. The two most striking pictures in| Mob’ from Saturday Review ; ‘The Personality 
this number are those of ‘‘ Convicts at Work in| of Bismarck,” by Alex. I. Shand; ‘“‘ Ethics and 
one of the Kara Gold Placers”’ and ‘“‘ Convicts | Religion,” by Prof. J. R. Seeley; “ Mr. Bright,” 
Returning at Night from the Mines.”’ The 
frontispiece of this number of The Century is a| nosticism,’’ by Rev. Dr. Wace. This magazine 
portrait of the famous French artist, Corot, whose | has held the field for many years in the depart- 
work has had such immense influence on the art of 


the day and has been subjected to such fierce con- : : + 
The article is by Mrs. Van Rensselaer. — pp endian ge sd pete 
A number of reproductions of Corot’s paintings always valuable. 
The ron orpnints Ses ——— single number. 
as specimens of American reproductive work of | < : : 
this kind. They are all by Mr. Eldridge Kings- 35 Bond St., publisher. 
ley. Mr. ed continues his Irish — with 
a curiously illustrated article on ‘‘ Early Heroes of . . 
“Certain Forms of Woman's Work |! the paper by Alfred Waites, Esq., in answer te 
for Woman,’’ by Mrs. Helen Campbell, describes the question ‘“‘ Did Ben Jonson Write Bacon's 
especially the Young Women’s Christian Associ-| Works ?’’ and he sums up his conclusion in these 
ation building of New York and the methods of | words: ‘‘ Yes, in spite of the disguisings, defac- 
“An American Ama- 
teur Astronomer’’ is an illustrated sketch of the 


troversy. 


are given. 


Ireland.’’ 


work of the Association. 


career of Mr. Burnham, formerly of Chicago 
Mr. Burnham is f i 
astronomy. 





known to astronomers.’’ 


events are published: *‘ The Pomeroy Circular,’’ 
‘* The Cleveland Convention,”’ ‘* The Resignation 
of Chase.”’ 


Spinello Aretino. Mrs. Mary Hallock Foote’s 


serial story, ‘‘ The Last Assembly Ball,’’ is con- Scott Publication Co. 


cluded in this number. ‘‘ The Relations of the 
United States and Canada’’ is the subject of a 
paper by Charles H. Lugrin. 


New States,’’ ‘‘ How to Preserve the Forests,’’ 
and ‘*The Dark Continent.’’ ‘‘Open Letters’”’ 


deal with the Stedman-Hutchinson Library of by Dr. Hare; on Tornadoes, [fail Storms, ete . 


American Literature, ‘‘ Buchanan, Lincoln, and 
Duff Green,’’ ‘‘Sea-Coast and Lake Defenses,’’ 
and ‘‘The Place Called Calvary.’’ 
printed in this number by Langdon Elwyn 
Mitchell, Louise Morgan Smith, Edith M. 


Thomas, and in ‘‘ Bric-’-Brac’’ by Charles Henry| Mechanical Arts in this country is more valuable. 


Webb, J. A. Macon, M. L. Murdock, R. T. W. 
Dake, Jr., M. E. W., Annie D. Hanks, and 
George Birdseye. The Century Company, New 
York City. Price, $4.00 a year; single copies, 35 
cents. 


— The June number of The Chautauquan pre- 
sents a wide variety of topics in its table of con- 
tents. William P. Trent, M. A., of the Uni- 
versity of the South discusses ‘‘ The Position of 
Women in Ancient Greece’’; the ninth in the 
series of Greek biographical sketches by Thomas 
D. Seymour, M. A., of Yale University, has for 
its subject ‘‘ Ptolemy Soter’’; Russell Sturgis 
finishes his two-part paper on ‘‘ The Archzxologist 
in Greece’’; the choice ‘‘Sunday Readings’’ are 
of Bishop Vincent’s selection; the Rev. J. G. 
Wood describes some ‘‘ Odd Fishes’’; Mrs. Fields 
considers the condition of ‘* The Aged Poor’”’ and 
proposes an admirable plan for benevolent 
societies to adopt; Albert Shaw, Ph. D., con- 
tributes an able article on ‘‘European Town 
Life’’; Prof. Charles J. Little, LL.D., of Syra- 
euse University, concludes his two-part paper on 
‘*The Paris Mob and its Achievements’’; the 
Hon, A. B. Richmond denounces the ‘‘ license 
curse’? in ‘‘The Relation of Ram to Crime’’; 
Mrs. Carl Barus writes entertainingly of ‘‘ Oriental 
Legations at Washington’’; John Burroughs 
furnishes a sketch of that unique character 
“Henry David Thoreau’’; John R. Spears tells 
briefly ‘‘ The Story of Oklahoma’’; a racy article 
on ‘‘ The Old and the New Georgia,’’ is from the 
pen of Victor Smith; ‘‘ A Pilgrimage to Delphi,’’ 
by Paul Lefaivre is translated from the Revue des 
Deux Mondes; Ripley Hitchcock recounts his 
experiences ‘‘ At the Head of the Rails’’ in the 
Black Cafion of the Gunnison. The usual space is 
given to the editorial and C. L. S.C. depart- 
ments. 


in a certain branch of | clearly discern that the so-called Baconian philoe- 
It is said that ‘‘the double stars he | Phy was the work of Jonson,’’ and says, ‘“‘ The 
discovered were the closest and most difficult | @vidence is complete, though an ignoble ambition 
In the Life of Lincoln | as done its worst."’ , 
several interesting chapters on important political concluding paper the ‘‘ Parallelisms’’ to prove 


The Old Master written about and | Pages of interesting Miscellany and full reports of 
illnstrated by Stillman and Cole in this number is | Shakespeare societies. Price, $2.00 per annum ; 


Poems are! before the 


— The Eclectic Magazine of Foreign Literature 
for June opens with a symposium on ‘‘ The Ag- 


the ‘Geocentric’ System,’”’ by Prof. Edward A. 


by R. W. Dale, LL.D.; ‘‘ Individualism and So- 
cialism,’’ by Grant Allen; ‘‘ Christianity and Ag- 


of Foreign Literature, and improves with age. 
The selections give the American reader in con- 


Price, $5.00 a year; 45 cents a 
New York City: E. R. Pelton, 


— Shakespeariana for June has the continuation 


ings, and erasures, though manhood was outraged, 
friendship violated, and a world deceived, we can 


Mr. Waites will give ina 


his position. Kate L. Gallagher furnishes ‘‘ A 
Plea for Cassius’? which is followed by several 


single numbers, 20 cents. New York: Leonard 


a paper by L. Webster Fox, M V, on ** Blindness 
and the Blind’’; a contribution on M-teorv!og: 


by W. P. Totham; on “The D ff ac ion of 
Sound,”’ x W. Le Conte Stev-ns; papers read 

hemical Section by Huwker, Frankel 
Smith, and others. No periodical for the stud. 
of technical matters relating to Scieroa and 


Philadelphia: Franklin Institute. 


— The Treasury for June is rich ia sterling 
matter for pastors and people. The number con- 
tains a good portrait of Bishop Warren, of th+ 


Methodist Episcopal Church, with a sermw 
preached at the opening of the Trinity M_ FE. 
Church in Denver. A fine view of the chu:ch is 
given and also views of the buildings of D.ver; 
University. There is a Children’s Day Service by 
Dr. Conder, and a Post-Centennial Service by 
Dr. Huntington. The papers cover a wide field, 
embracing all evangelical denominations. New 
York: E. B. Treat. Price, $2.50 a year. 


— Mount Holyoke Seminary, recently incorpo- 


rated asa college, is the subject of five illustrations 
and of a descriptive article by a graduate of this 
institution, in Harper’s Bazar of the 7th. 


— In the current issue of Harper’s Young Peo- 


ple, Dr. John S. White, of the Berkeley School, 
gives an interesting description of the long-dis- 
tance telephone. 


— Treasure Trove, New York, has just awarded 


$270 in prizes for the best stories from its boy and 
girl subscribers. The prize stories are now being 
published. 


MAGAZINES RECEIVED. 


The Century Magazine for June; terms, $4.00 a year. 

New York: The Ppterz e 

The Journal of Franklin Institute, for June; terms, 

$5.00 a year. Philadelphia: The Franklin Institute. 
Shakespeartana for une; terms, $2.00 a year. New 

York: Leonard Scott Pub. Co. 

. The Political Science Quarterly for June; terms, $3.00 

ayear. New York: Ginn & Co. 

nd a Hand for June ; terms, $2.00 a year. Boston : 

3 Hamilton Place. 

Our ong for June; terms, $2.60 a year. Boston: Our 

Dey Fae shing Co. 

Phrenological Journal for June; terms, $1.50 a 

year. New York: Fowler & Wells Co. 

Boston Musical Herald; terms, $1.00a year. Boston: 

Franklin Square. 











The New England Bureau of 


Education, * sortcm mace. 





TO PATRONS. 

Patrons who give us early notice of vacancies in 
their schools, will secure from this office the record 
of carefully selected candidates suited to the posi- 
tions to be filled, for any grade of school, or for 
school supervision. 

No charge to school officers for services rendered. 


TESTIMONIALS. 


* 

From Supt. A. P. STonE, Springfleld, Mass.—*' We 
have obtained several teachers from the New Eng- 
land Bureau of Education for the schools of this etty, 
all of whom have qeeces highly eeieony. e 
have always found there a good list of well-educated 
and experienced teachers to select from, and the 
representations made to us concerning the candi- 

have been in every case full, reliable, and true. 
Much time has been saved by seeking teachers 
through tlie Bureau.” 


“ [have never regretted registering in your Bureau, 


TO TEACHERS. 

Now 18 THE TIME TO REGISTER for acci- 
dental vacancies and for repeated openings of the 
new school year. Not a week passes when we do 
not have calls for teachers, and they come from 
every state and territory. 

Forms and Circulars sent free. 


and confidence, I send you two dollars for renewal of 
my membership. Accept my thanks.” L. H. R. 
alem, Mass., March 21, ’89. 

‘Let me assure you that I have high regard for 
your Bureau and its work, and still wish to continue 
my connection with you.” T. L. W. 

Orange Co., N. C. 

* T am greatly pleased with the attention and kind- 
ness shown me, and shall be under great obligations 
to you whether your efforts are successful or +< 





as I did two years ago. As proof of my satisfaction 


HIRAM ORCUTT, Mamaeer, 3 Somerset Street, Boston. 





‘ew York, March 2, 89. Ww. M 


~ — a — 


— The Journal of the Franklin Tusti ute fir H 
‘Topics of the|June contains the Report of the C- mm ttee «n 
‘Cimes”’ are editorials on ‘* John Bright,”’ *‘ The! Science and the Arts, on Atkinson's Gus Eng‘ne ; 





ters. The first, from a Southern State 


ing in ——. I have written her not to accept the same por 


her the desired assistance. 
bow occupy 
that she utterly refused to apply for herself; therefore I 
her faith, as you have mine.” We receive a good many 


The other. from Michigan, 


eachers’ Agencies. The first are those who never regist 


ing any possible opportunit 


___ Greachers 


Two SISTERS write amon the letters received today (June 6), sending fees for the registration of their sis- 


. [now wish you to secure just as good a one for my sister. 


Saencies. 








. says: “ My sister has for the t five years been teach. 
ition avother year. Please find enclosed her registration 


fee She has heen very successful in her teaching, and on the whole is superior tome. She receives $520, whereas 
Iam to receive $900 for eight months’ work. You secured this position for me, and I trust you will be able to give 


writes: “ Last year you obtained for me Se pea I 

er faith in Teachers’ Agencies is so weak 
send you two dollars, and hope you will be able to restore 
letters like these. and find that the teachers we have 


laced are our best advertisements. Two classes of teachers, both growing smalier oveey year, hold aloof from 


ered at all, and think it beneath their dignity; who never 


asked fora place and expect places to come tothem. These are not the best or the highest paid teachers, usually; 
and when they learn that the most noted teachers inthe country keep regularly registered for the sake of not miss- 
Y, they are glad to fali into line. The other clases is of those who registered once in some 
cheap agency, and got nothing out of it. But not all Agencies are cheap Agencies. Try ours. 
THE SCHOOL BULLETIN AGENCY: C. W. Bardeen, Syracuse, N. ¥. 











45 High School Sng +5 ~ = abecepococcscnasececccosse 
28 Ward, Grammar, and Primary Principalships .... 
25 High School Assistants’ Positions. between........ 
48 High School Assistants’ Positions, below .......... 


ing from $60 and upwards. 
100 Same, with salaries below 860. 
matics. Literature, Sciences, etc. 
10 Teachers of Methods in Normals. 
15 Artin Private Schools. 
8 Drawing in Pablic Schools. 
20 Music in Public and Private Schools. 


kindred subjects. 


ca Address, for circulars, at once, 


Branches: ST. PAUL, N. ¥. CITY, and TACOMA. 
(One Fee Registers in all Agencies.) 


ent for the Association in cities and towns where we ha 


60 Grammar, Intermediate and Primary Positions, with salaries rang- 


54 Positions for Specialists in Latin, Greek, French, German, Mathe- 


25 Positions for Elocution, Bookkeeping, Penmanship, Shorthand, and 


VACANCIES. 


15 Superintendencies, with salaries between.......... $2000 and g3000 
1200 “ 32000 


| Now is the time to write and learn 





32 Superintendencies, with salaries between.......... 
85 paperiatenqeneies with salaries between.......... 900 1200 | 
95 Principalships of Town Schools ...........:...----- 600 to 900 | of our work, For the past two 
130 Frincipaiships below . igs AKGug logs 1220 
4 *hoo! neipalships, above adhe ¥ . 
3 High School Principalships, salaries between... 1000 and 1500 weeks we have averaged 40 new 





500 to 1000 


600 and 1500 vacancies and four new members 





each day, — ten times as many 
WIL. 


NOT SOME OF THESE Post- 





vacancies as members 





TIONS DO FOR YoU ? 
| 


PA have filled five hundred positions during the past six months. A list of these will be'sent on appli- 
on. 


TEACHERS’ CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIATION, 
Reception Rooms, 70-72 Dearborn St. 


ORVILLE BREWER, MANAGER, ‘} Chicago, 


A SPECIAL ARRANGEMENT will be made with any Teacher or Superintendent who wishes to act as 


ve not already appointed an agent. Such appointments 


ll only be made after a thorough investigation of character and qualifications of the applicant for the work. 








FOR SEPTEMBER! 


Intermediate, and Grammar grades, at salaries of $35 to 
Normal work,— $800 to $1500. For Superintendents and 


te nembers on * wil 
wore vecancies direct 


The School and Colleg ureau, 


Combines the B 
1. No registration fee,—a guarantee of an earnest ef- 
fort on our part to place you, and earn a commission. 
2. Nome wasted in referring,— we recommend direct. 


seminary, &c.,—$450 to #1600. For grade work,-—-$400 to # 
if you expect to locate elsewhere, it will be to your interest to send for your circulars. 
cess ie with an Agency that puts forth effort to get vacancies for its members, and that gets them; that does not put 
qeete chases after the “ probable,” the “ imaginary.” or the “ hearsay’’ vacancy. We get 

rom ye than all other western Agencies combined. address 
e 


GOOD VACANCIES !! 


FOR LADY TEACHERS.—We have at present nearly 400 vacancies for lady teachers, These are for Primary, 


rt month. For High School work,—salaries $450 to 


500. For Normal work,— salaries 8600 tog1200. For Mathematics, Science, History, Latin, and Greek,—500 to 
1100. For Art, Music, Elocution. Modern Languages, &c.,—§40 to 81000. 
FOR GENTLEMEN.—College Professorships (several in leading Universities andColleges)— 


to $2000, For 
Principals,—g600 to 82000. For High School, Academy, 

600. Other vacancies are coming n daily. 
our best hope of suc- 


©. J. ALBERT, Manager, ELM nuRsT, ILL. 


Frea Registration, THE NATIONAL TEACHERS’ EXCHANGE, 7° MONROE STi... 


est Features ever offered by an Agency. 
3. One half of the Agency’s commission given to the 
teacher reporting the vacancy. 
Send stamp for forms. 


Address, Mrs. J. W. BINGHAM, Manager, 236 Sheftlield Ave., Chicugo, Ill. 





A TWO WEE 


48 Superintendencies 

salaries from $850 to $2000. 
1? Pex«ition« ia Colleges, 
8% Bigh Schveol Principalships, 

pow t> $1400 


1. B. LANDIS, Manager. 





Mr. ORVILLE BREWER : 
We consider ourselves fortunate in 


Very respectfully, 








Studio Building, 110 Tremont St., Boston. | 
J. RANSOM BRIDGE, Manager. 








AMERICAN AND FOREIGN 
9 
Teachers’ Agency 
Introduces to colleges, schools, and families superior 
srosessets, a. ey hae Ly Gov. 
rnesses for eve epartment of instruction; recom- 

mends good sonoals to parents. Call en or address 

MRS, M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 
Amertoan and Foreign 7 ‘eachers Agency, 
23 Union Square, New York. 


FOR BREGISTRATION. 
NO FEE BEST FACILITIES, 
EFFICIENT SERVICE, 
LARGE pe dagen 

not in collecting advance fees, but in providing com 
petent Teachers with Positions. Form for stamp. 

Employers are served without charge. Our supply 
of Teachers is the LARGEST and BEST. 

With good records, wanted at 


B. BE. AVERY, 
AMERICAN SCHOOL BUREAU, 
2 West i4th Street, 
NEW YORK. 
5 : once by the 
+9 

Albany Teachers’ Agency, 

408 Broadway, Albany, N.Y. 
SALARIES, W. A. CHOATE & CO., Props. 


$300 to $2500. | J. E. MAssEE, Sec’y. 
Form for stamp. 





TEACHERS, 





The above is tuta partial list of our vacancies. 
PILNNSYVYILVANIA EDUCA'ITIONAL RBRUREAU, 


whom you recommended for Principal of our High School. 
that you said in her favor, and when in need of a teacher in the future I shall have 
no hesitancy in applying to your ayency with the utmost confidence. 


THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCY, | 








’ 

KS’ RECORD. 

S82 Migh School Assistants. Grammar, Inter- 
mediate, and Primary positions, $400 to $750. 

30 Positions for Specialists in Science, Latin, 
Music, Art, Elocution, Book keeping, &c., 
$400 to $1000. 

Every day brings new ones. Circulars free. 


205 N. Seventh Street, ALLENTOWN, PA. 


Ey 


Corry, Pa., Feb’y 28, 1889. 
securing the services of Miss Dora Wells, 
I think she deserves all 





A. D. Cotrarove, Supt. of Schools. 


Western Office, 48 W. Third 8}., St. Paul. 
EDWARD A. GUERNSEY, Manager. 


NO CHARGES T0 SCHOOL OFFICERS FOR RECOMMENDING TEACHERS, 
The agency has successful and experienced candidates for any position in public or private school work, Good 
teachers always in demand. One fee registers in both agencies, 


CHERMERHORN’S TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 
Oldest and best known in U. 8S. 
Established 1855. 





9 
Teachers’ Agency 
OF RELIABLE 
American and Foreign Teachers, Professors, and 
Musicians, of both sexes, for Universities, Colleges, 
Schools, Families, and Churches, Circulars of choice 
schools carefully recommended to parents. Selling 
and renting of school property, SCHOOL FURNITURE, 
and school supplies. Best references furnished. 
E. MIRIAM COYRIERE, 
31 E. 17th Street, between Broadway and 4th Ave., 
NEW YORK CITY. 


Ss £ 
Teachers’ Bureau Se 


ww? 
[Both Sexes.] 


Supplies Professors, Teachers, Governesses, Mu- 
sicians, ete., to Colleges, Schools, Families, and 
Churches. Also Book-keepers, Stenographers, Copy- 
ists, to Business Firms. Murs. A. D. CULVE 

229 Fifth Avenne, N. V. 








RRECISTER NOW 
For the New School Year, 


NEW ENGLAND BUREAU OF EDUCATION, 
HrraM Orcort, Mer. | 3 Somerset 8t.,Boston, 





A CAMP FOR BOYS. 
Parents who desire to have their boys spend the 
month of July among the mountains, on the lake 
shore, under the kind and faithful care of a reliable 


and responsible master who will devote all his time to 
their comfort, sports, and culture, may learn of a 


t-class rtunity by applying to 
ais _ HIRAM Okeu'rr. Manager, 
N. E. Bureau, 








WANTED. 
TEACHERS wanted in every City and County in 
the country to canvass for the PorpuLAR ScR¢P- 
Books. Inthe series for Teachers there are books 
on the rote | subjects: Seogragt . History, Lan- 
guage, Arithmetic, sychology, ethods, and Mis- 
cellany. Large Commissions. 


i ly to 
For particulars apply A. M. EDWARDS, 





8 Somerset St., Boston. 


LEWISTON, Mk, 
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JUST ISSUED, 


FIRST GREEK READER. 


By EDWARD G. COY, M.A., 
Professor of Greek in Phillips Academy. 


Designed as an introduction to Xenophon’s Anabasis, contains easy selections adapted 
from Xenophon and Thucydides. With Notes and Exercises adapted to both Hadley- 
Allen’s, and Goodwin’s Greek Grammar. 


Third Edition — Fully Revised. Introduction Price, 84 Cents. 





Sample copies mailed to teachers at the introduction price 


D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, New York, Boston, Chicago, Atlanta, San Francisco. 


FIFTY GOOD TEACHERS WANTED. 


We can provide profitable employment for the next three months, for fifty good teachers, 
of which Jas.G 


a wling by The Political Cyclopaed a, Bilin’ writes: 


subscription 
“‘T use it almost daily for reference, and regard it asa model.’’ Prof. John Fiske, of Cambridge, 


says: “It isa book that ought to be in every library.’’ Pro/. David Swing, of Chicago, says: 
‘The three large volumes seem like foundation stones of our world.’’ The New York Nation says: 
“© We cannot withhold our warm commendation of the industry and discrimination of the editor, and 
the enterprise of the publishers.”’ 

Send at once for Descriptive Pamphlet, which will be mailed free. Exclusive territory to teachers 
of brains and energy. Address 


CHARLES £. MERRILL & CO., Publishers, 743 Broadway, N. Y. 
Monroe College of Oratory, 


C, WESLEY EMERSON, M.D., PRESIDENT, 


Has a systematic course of study, including a complete system of Physical Training and Voice Culture. 
A new method of faaizes, Natural <p y and the principles of the Philosophy of Expression thor- 
oughly taught. Scientific and practical work done in every department. Degrees conferred. 
Spring term opens March 5. Summer term opens for four weeks, beginning July 15, at Martha’s Vine- 
yard Summer Institute at Cottage City. Address 
enw C. WESLEY EMERSON, M.D., President, 36 Bromfield St., Boston, Mass 


BOSTON FOREIGN BOOKSTORE,; ETHICS 


——AGENCY FOR—— OF 
BEN RY HOG ibe BA UVEUR'S, Pur WENCKE: | MARRIAGE 
4 R. 4 ROF. 
BACH, BERLITZ’S HACHETTE & GO.’S, Lon- LAGE 
DON, TAUCHNITZ’S LEIpsic PUBLICATIONS. 
Large Stock of IMPORTED anp AMERICAN 
EDITIONS OF BOOKS in Foreign Lan pages. 
Subscription Agency for Foreign Periodicals. 
CABL SCHOENHOFE, 
144 Tremont Street, Boston. 


A CARD TO TEACHERS. 











By H. S. Pomeroy, M.D. 
12mo, Cloth, $1.00. 


ce ‘SHOULD REACH ITS 
HUNDRED THOUSAND 
EDITION.” 

The author says: “I feel it my duty to send out 
this warning in regard to what I consider the first 
and greatest danger of our family and national life. 
I believe the prevention or destruction of unborn hu- 
man life to be, par excellence, THE American sin, 
and that, if not checked, it will, sooner or later, be 
our calamity.”’ 

FUNK & WAGNALLS, 18 and 20 Astor Place, N.Y. 











ST 





(Barnes’ National School Books|Sammer Homes oy te Sounding Sea 


The sounding C on one of Ditson Company’s famous 
GUITARS, BANJOS, MANDOLINS j, 
always in unison with the restful pleasure of summer 
days in summer pleasant places. Don’t go toa 
music less house! Take with you one of our light, 
portable musical instruments ! 

Seasonable and most enjoyable music books are : 
COLLEGE SONGS (50 cts.) 150,000 sold. 

COLLEGE SONGS for Banjo, ($1.00.) Guitar, ($1.00 
GOOD OLD SONGS WE USED TO SING, ($1.00.) 
PRAISE IN SONG, (40 cents.) New Gospel Songs. 
TEMPERANCE RALLYING SONGS, (35 cents.) 
SONG HARMONY, (60 cts) Fine 4 part songs. 


Successful and Standard. 


Barnes’ New National Readers. 

Watson’s Spelling Books. 

Barnes’ Monteith Geography. 

Monteith’s Physical Geography. 

Barnes’ Ficklin Arithmetic. 
Davies’ Higher Mathematics. 

Barnes’ Short Studies in English. 
Maxwell’s English Grammar. 

Barnes’ Brief History Series. 
Lord’s Points of History. 

Barnes’ Copy Book Series. SONG CLASSICS ($1.00) 50 high-class songs. 
P. D. &S. Penmanship. Ward’s Business Forms. | g9ng CLASSICS, ALTO VOICE, ($1.00) 47 songs 

Steele’s Popular Science Series. CLASSIO TENOR SONGS, ($1.00) 36 songs. 
The Pathfinder Physiologies. CLASSIC BARITONE OR BASS SONGS, ($1.) 33 songs. 

Worman’s Mod. Language Series. | CHOICE VOCAL DUETS, ($1.00.) The newest. 
Crosby’s Greek Grammar. Hanson’s Latin. POPULAR DANCE MUSIC COLLECTION, ($1.00.) 

POPULAR PIANO COLLECTION, ($1.) 27 pieces. 

Catalogues and Descriptive Circulars will be for-| CLASSICAL PIANIST, ($1.00) 42 pieces. 

warded on application. PIANO CLASSIQS, ($1.00) 44 pieces. 

A. S. BARNES & CO., Publishers, Also music in quantity and variety for all instru 
148 and £113 William St., New York. ments. . Send for Catalogues free. 


THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL CO, 
DRAWING 500K8, 
DRAWING MODELS, and 
BRTISTS’ MATERIALS. 


Prang’s American Text-Books on Art Education. 


MANU 


PRANC’S DRAWINC MODELS 
To which special attention is called. 











ANY BOOK OR PIKCE MAILED FOR RETAIL PRICE. 
OLIVER DITSON CO., Boston. 








SONGS @ 
These MODELS have been specially designed for! gue stoOD AMONG THE LILIES, By Frederick Vinat. 


the teaching of Form and Dra in 
and Grammar Schools. They consist of both Solids 
and Tablets, arranged in a carefully graded series. 
are made with the greatest re for accuracy and 
beauty, and are furnished the lowest possible 
prices. They have been adopted by the leading cities 
of the country, and are absolutely indispensable to 
the correct teaching of Form and Drawing in every 
stage, and especially at the outset. 

or catalogue and particulars, address 

THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL OO, 

Ohteago Agency, 7 Park St., Boston, Mase. 

72 WABASH AVENUE. 


An exceptionally fine song of only ordinary diffi- 
culty. Twoeditions, for Soprano or Alto. Price, 40c, 
WHERE THE OX-EYED DAISIES GROW. 

By Virginia Bryant, 
A pretty and pleasing Waltz Song. Price, 50c 
NO MORE PARTING, NORAH DARLING. 
aie By Ny me rage 
pleasing song, no ifficult, and slod 
that sings itself. Price, Bcts. ~prededhamamtiad 


PIANO MUSIC. 
GALATEAGAVOTTE 2 24aczay wacker. 


A bright and charming composition by the com- 

CHRISTOPHER SOWER CO., Philadelphia, | jyipan' ge” tantra Munim BeiceSece 

yp Tee NORMAL EDUCATIONAL SERIES. LGivden ond catdinet Wiitary Wards of fourtt 
estinke’s How to Write Letters. grade of difficulty. Price, 60cts. 

Westinke’s Common School Literature. ALBUMBLATT. By LOUIS SCHEHLMANN. 








If you Rave pened 9 pte or you ja net pve to ivi f Y 
keep, I will take them in exchange for books you 
may need. Please send me a list of those you would © vics > on page <1 AMOreane: 








LIKE TO SELL OR EXCHANCE. Large 12mo. Cloth. By Mail, 60 Cents, 
Send orders for cheap School Books to The author hes shown ina striking! novel and interest; 
" 7 ng way,and in language intelligible to a ten-year-old 
Cc. M. BARNES, boy the necessity of government,the different forms of gov 
75 AND 77 WABASH AVE., CHICAGO, ILL. ernment, and the advantages of our government over all 
others. The book is an admirable supplementary reader 
for grammar grades. The subject not being generally 
H H taught in these grades, the grammar school pupil has no 
an al ica iona eries opportunity to become acquainted with even the rudi 
' ments of this study, a hnowleaae of which is so requisite 
Introduction Price. ye ee It io pened that Bhd. zon jouns 
will reme 8 
Standard ist Reader,. . . . « « 18 CtS.| courses of study. ee ee 
‘ « Just adopted for exclusive us MONTANA, i 
= 2d . ee ee Se 30“ introduces ‘a sirlous ether parte ef He countre ehelaecies: 
6 3d ai © + «© © «© © 423 % | A. LOVELL & Co., Pubs., 3 E. 14th St., New York. 
“ — = ‘oe a 
. 
« sth « =. +» 60“ (Sohool Keeping: How to Do It 
«“  Pronouncing Speller,. . 18 “ : ‘ 
NVI 
« Elementary Arithmetic, . 42 “ By a eh rt, LL.D. 
“ 1 l “ “ rice, cents. 
Complete - + 60 JOHN D. PHILBRICK, LL.D., Boston: — It will 
no doubt be a boon to the class of teachers for whom 
STANDARD SCHOOL BOOK CO., it was designed, being well filled with practical sug- 
estions on teaching, management, and discipline, 
sT. LOUIS, MO. Sawn from your long, varied, and successful experi. 
Copies of any of the above books sent upon receipt | ence as a teacher. . 














4 > 4 J 4 . 
Heubs pres gy be spo % 5 pees ugtie Biece™ somewhat in the style of a 
EF ith? lish G , 1octurne, rice, cts. 
Belton’s ele me led pa oy ll *,"Any of the above, or any other sheet music will 
Peterson’s Constitution. be sent postpaid on receipt of retail price, 
eppard’s Science. PUBLISHED BY 
+ THE JOHN CHURCH CO. Cincinnati, 0. 
PP L C kK And 19 East l6th St., New York City. 
66 ny AND ITS DOCTORS,” Notes of Lessons 
‘ROM SIMONIDES TO “ LOISETTE ” 
New Edition. .. . Price, 26 cents. Moral Subjects 
Dr. Pick’s method of Improving the Memory and 
Facilitating the Acquirement of Knowledge. Sent |4 Handbook for Teachers, 
by mail. Address DR. PICK, 4 0Y FRED. W. HACK WOOD. 
24 Union Square, New York Price $1.00, postpaid. 
“ THOS. NELSON & SONS, 
EFFINGHAM MAYNARD & CO. 771 Broadway, 33 East 17th St., NEW.YORK. 
PUBLISH NEW YORE, | 
Anderseon’s Histories and Hist Readers ; 
Leighton*s Miletory of Rome; , | emica ecture Notes. 
omson’s New Arithmetics and Algebra _p : 
Keetel’s French Course ,  gox PETER T. AUSTEN, 
a ~~ nw vera Lessons. 5 Prof. Gen'l & Applied ( ‘hem istry. Rutgers Coll., N. J. 
a s mo, Cloth. 00. 
Hutchisen’s Pudcisleay “na kT ee “In this admirable little work the general subject of 
° Chemistry is most graphically treated, and what is ordi 


J. D. WILLIAMS, Agt., H. I. SMITH narily considered a d sh of e 
75 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 5 Somerset St., Boston | ‘istinguished author, made vivid and | interesting” 


APPROVED TEXT BOOKS. io ye 


+*» Will be mailed and prepaid on receipt of price. 
Catalogues and circulars tres by mail. — 

Maury’s Geographies, Venable’s Arithmetiecs, 

Holmes’ Readers iserplecre’s Latin. 





JOHN WILEY & SONS, New York. 




















of introduction Ss. 8 , iC ‘ 

‘Snrespondene sete 0 Adaress Nimertot SC Mont, Scie, | 2 trem esos eee Mat cy. SEND fy teeta es 

Mine . " 

aoa, j Stuffed Animals 

Posniis AUS NdUTdi SClGDCG EStADUSHMGD, | sesmsSst™ 

Casts of Fossils, , aecakatieiics 

Geological MINERALOGY, GEOLOGY, PALEONTOLOGY, ZOOLOGY, OSTEOLOGY, ANATOMY, | Anatomical Models, 
elie aps. Send for Circular. ROCHESTER, N. Y. Invertebrates. 








THE CHAUTAUQUA LITERARY AND SCIRNTIFIC CIRCLE, | 


(CO. LL, 8. C.) 
COURSE OF READINC FOR i888-89. 


REQUIRED READINGS. 

PRICES TO MEMBERS.—Bound in Cloth. GARBNET SEAL. No. 4. 
Outline History of Greece. Vincent ........... 50) 1. ~ 
PreparatoryGreek Course in English. Wilkinson? 00 Grek ete Aieceom pe & Connie en the 
College Greek Course in English. Wilkinson... 1.00; 2. Economies for the Feo le, Bowker 
Character of Jesus. Bushnell. ...............+. 040) 3. Michael Faraday. J. i. Gladstone. 
y4 4. The Chemical History ofa Candle. Faraday. 
20 







~_-Sooe 


ee i Chureh in Europe. Hurst eee 
C ad | seeepene bas seouire Sonne The four volumes tn & DOX ......+.0eeeee0seeee00+ $3.00 


ear cake Taccieeteas seuaneu -» 1.50 Not sold separately. 


On receipt of price will send free of express or postage. 
PHILLIPS & HUNT, Publishers, JAMES P. MAGEE, 
805 BROADWAY, NEw YORK. 38 BROMFIELD St., Boston. 


Gay’s Blackboard Ruler, 


Zoology 
The 





WANTED, 


In a ee ag aes, in the West, “a W 
woman of, at least, r culture, strong executive arranted to Give Perf 
ability, good business capacity, experience is house- PRICE ONLY = Se 
hold Xirairs, and one who will make a good mother| . 50 CENTS. 
for 75 young ladies,” to take general charge of the | 5¢ °y Express, prepaid, on receipt of 73 cemts. 
Home. Salary $500, with room and board. Makes blackboard work neat and systematic, in- 
Apply at once to creases the practical capacit of board, rules lines 
HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, or checks instantaneously which can be removed in- 
N. E. Bureau of Education, stantaneously, ought to be in every schoolroom. 


McGuffey’s Revised Readers. 


Teachers and school officers will probably admit that it is 

athe sony eeerone © have in the hands of their pupils the 
es of rea : ee - 

of school readers a optainable, The twe principal objects 

1. To teach the children to read. 2. To provide them with 
the best and purest examples of literature. 

For the accomplishment of these objects no reading books are 
py ma de Revised Series, Ten thousand teachers testify 


Descriptive circulars of McGuffey’s Revised Read ead. 
F 4 Alt nd Speller, M 
yw sag History Readers, Eclectic German Readers, ote., with oni mice ood Eonengs a sf - “ 
auction rates, will be sent to any address on application 


VAN ANTWERP, BRAGG, & OO., Publishers, 


Cincinnati, New York, Boston. 











& Somerset St., Boston, J. L. HAMMETT, Cornhill, Boston. 





C. F. STHARNS, Agent, 8 Hawley St, Bosten, 


POPULAR SONG COLLECTION ($1.) 37 good songs. 
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